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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne recess has set in with such unusual severity that we 
might almost imagine the country to be devoid of political in- 
terest, almost sterile in domestic events of any kind; and the 
interest of English politics now centres in some continental city, 
or far away in the extreme East. Among the most interesting 
events is one which we know nothing about, except reports that 
are at present without authentication. The Paris Conferences 
are concluded, and our Minister has sustained our views and our 
interests after a fashion that has not yet been reported to us, 
In fact, according to the reports which are current, Lord Cowley 
has shown a peculiar solicitude in preventing the English people 
from learning what has really happened at an assembly which so 
powerfully bears on our interests and on our standing abroad. It 
is said that the plenipotentiaries have arranged the future con- 
stitution of the Danubian principalities ; of which each is to have 
its own Prince, its own House of Representatives and its own 
electoral body, the latter on a liberal scale ; while there is to be 
a federal Senate and a federal supreme Court of Justice, or some- 
thing of the kind; and the Porte retains its protectorate on all 
questions of peace or war, with the appointment, we infer, more 
or less direct, of some public officers. Effectively, however, this 
country does not seem to have secured any very remarkable conces- 
sion to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire in that part ; while 
Russia has conquered us in this more pacific war of the con- 
ferences. 

Turkey, too, has gained another victory which has infringed 
her “integrity.” The frontier between Montenegro and Turkey 
has been settled ; the claims of Turkey, unsettled and undefined, 
being overridden in order “to draw the line,” on the common 
idea that it ‘‘ must be drawn somewhere.” 

Indeed, Turkey seems in a fair way to be killed by her doc- 
tors. Some faithful subjects of the Western Powers are de- 
bating whether it would not be good policy to assist the Sultan 
in carrying out the Hatti Hamayoum, which Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe dictated, by means of an armed occupation of the Turk- 
ish Empire. The idea is suggested by the success of Captain 
Pullen, in obtaining satisfaction for the fatal injuries inflicted on 
certain Christians at Jeddah; thus the exhibition of powerful 
doses of iron having proved to be so good for the constitution of 


Turkey in that quarter, it is supposed that the same kind of | 


treatment to encourage the Mussulmans, would materially aid 
the Sultan in diffusing the blessings of good government 
throughout his empire. Whether the plan will be adopted by 
the Western Powers or not, is not stated ; but the very existence 
of such an idea is an amusing commentary on the support which 
the Western Powers have been giving to Turkey in her conflict 
with Russia. 


Another event is confidently asserted to have happened, and 
yet we are entirely without authentication. It is not only said 
the English and French ambassadors are to return to Naples, 
but that the differences with that power have been actually set- 
tled. Now, without being prepared to deny the report, we 
should be rendered uneasy if we supposed the settlement to have 
taken place without any official announcement, for then we 
might infer that it was not of a kind to justify boasting. We 
trust indeed that the report is not correct, and for various rea- 
sons. At is no doubt inconvenient to be without recognized di- 
plomatic relations, but we have already remarked how incon- 





| venient such relations may be with a government like that of 
King Ferdinand, and there is no evidence whatever that Naples 
| has improved its demeanour ; on the contrary its cruelty to poli- 
| tical opponents is still carried to an excess which violates the 
| law of Naples as well as of humanity: the confinement of Ni- 
| cotera is enforced with an ingenious contrivance to render it al- 
| most intolerable,—he is supposed to be imprisoned in a dark 
| place, commonly used as the abode of capitally condemned pri- 
| soners in their last hours; one of his counsel is still under re- 
straint, simply because he was counsel to the accused in the late 
trial, and some paltry act which is scarcely a violation of Nea- 
politan customs has been the pretext for harsh treatment of an 
English subject. Naples therefore is still lawless, cruel, and un- 
courteous to strangers, and after late events no renewal of diplo- 
matic intercourse could be satisfactory unless it were preceded or 
at least accompanied by some signs of amended behaviour on her 


part. 








An event almost as English as it is French is the speech de- 
livered by the Count de Persigny as President of the Council 
General of the Loire,—a grand apology or vindication of the 
Napoleon dynasty and the position which it has regained. 
There are two passages of the Count’s speech which are able and 
impressive. He excuses the suppression of freedom for discus- 
sion by explaining that while the people of a country are not 
agreed as to the very basis of their government, the freedom to 
arouse particular feelings and interests affords an opportunity 
for faction more than for party, and not only imperils the Go- 
vernment but the whole State. The argument is not new, but 
it is put with great point and directness. Again, he explains 
with the clearness of a man who knows both countries, the sort 
of misunderstanding that arose in England, and in France, re- 
specting the attempt of the 14th of January,——the English ut- 
terly ignorant about the refugees among them, and utterly un- 
able te account for the manner in which the French identified 
the movements of the refugees with the English people. The 
Count is one of Napoleon’s most faithful, frank, and energetic 
supporters ; he is a clever peacemaker; he is an influence near 
the French throne. 











Russia has made herself the medium for announcing the com- 
plete success of the Anglo-Gallican expedition to China, Ac- 
cording to this report Lord Elgin and Baron Gros have obtained 
the most ample concessions, not only reversing the policy main- 
tained by Yeh at Canton, but extending the concession to the 
whole of the Chinese empire. The ports are thrown open—in 
itself a great concession. The Christian religion is to be freely 
practised, another concession,—which we have taken for our- 
selves where we have been able to establish our footing; but 
this imperial extension of the freedom may have an important 
influence on the intercourse between the natives and their visi- 
tors. Foreign Consuls and Diplomatic Agents are admitted to 
Pekin ; the greatest concession of all, for it reverses the heredi- 
tary and traditional policy of the Chinese empire. The indem- 
nity payable to England and France is a concession of minor 
importance, except in so far as it may be taken to attest the sin- 
cerity and earnestness of the Chinese Government. The medium 
by which this information reaches us is remarkable. Russia has, 
as we stated long since, completely established herself in the 
northern part of the Chinese empire on the Amoor; she has been 
supposed to seek something like an exclusive intercourse with 
her ultra-oriental neighbour; but the manner in which she has 
| now conveyed the intelligence appears to imply that she would 
give up that supposed policy of the Czars. 











Perversity could scarcely be carried to a higher pitch than in 
| the ludicrous opposition attempted at the special meeting of the 
East India Company on Wednesday. The business of the day 
was to grant an annuity to Sir John Lawrence for his services in 
India—services which have not yet ceased, but are sfi/l contri- 
buting to maintain the integrity of our empire there. The pro- 
posal found two opponents, Mr. Crawshay leading ‘the brave 
army ” which was formed of one othe proprietor. Mr, Craw- 
shay’s grounds were, that Sir John had?¥ivlated his obedience to 
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the East India Company, by recognizing and even favouring 
Native Christians where the Company had enjoined neutrality in- 
religious matters ; and that he had been guilty of ‘“ cruelty,” as 
for instance, in disarming two regiments under cover of cannon, 
an act which hurt the feelings of the Sepoys. It was an opposi- 
tion which simply served to bring out, by force of contrast, the 
unanimity of the Court. But how ludicrous the intellectual 
position of that man who would drag a great public servant 
into disgrace because he suspects him of being inconsiderate 
to the delicate susceptibility of Sepoys, and fayourable to 
Christianity ! 





We must not omit to notice the judgment and verdict in a 
ease arising out of the Liverpool Borough Bank and its crash. 
It is an action in damages brought by two gentlemen at Liver- 

against Mr. Dixon, one of the managing Dire:tors, on the 
ground that they had received injury at his hands. The 
Directors issued a report, at the end of July, which represented 
the bank as possessing a capital of one million, with a reserve 
fund after all bad debts had been provided for, and leaving a profit 
of 5 per cent; whereas at that date the reserve fund had been 
absorbed, bad debts had eaten away more than one-fourth of the 
capital, there were no profits, and according to their deed of 
management, the Directors were bound to assemble the share- 
holders and dissolve the Company. The bank stopped in October ; 
and the two Liverpool gentlemen now called upon Mr. Dixon to 
indemnify them for the loss which they have incurred in pur- 
chasing ten shares on the faith of the July report. The Court, 
Mr. Baron Martin presiding, has affirmed that appeal. It is 
searcely possible to overrate the importance of this decision. It 
proclaims that the directors of Joint Stock enterprises are an- 
swerable for any damage which may befal persons who have pur- 
chased shares since the issue of a report, if that report was of 
a kind to induce the purchase by a fallacious representation. 
The decision will, in many a fine house, amount to what is 
called “‘ a thunderclap.” 





Canada continues in a state of excitement, notwithstanding 
the formation of a Ministry which, for the day at least, appears 
likely to stand. Mr. Cartier is the succesful premier, and he 
has obtained the assistance, it is said, of Mr. Macdonald, the 
late Premier. His Government is understood to have taken a 
course calculated to supersede the difficulties that have hitherto 
destroyed one Government and prevented the formation of 
another. His Cabinet will resubmit the question of the capital 
and its site to the colonial Parliament, and it will take into 
consideration the expediency of forming a federal union of the 
British provinces of North America, consulting the Home Go- 
vernment onthe subject. This course at once removes and en- 
larges the issues which have kept up ill-feeling between the 
Executive and the Canadian Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the Governor has undoubtedly strengthened the 
position of the Cabinet, not only by declining to dissolve the 
Parliament, but by stating his reasons against a second general 
election in the same year. There would, he says, be some con- 
fusion, vast expense and inconvenience, and serious hindrance 
to business which ought to be expedited, especially the Canadian 
Parliament has been called upon to consider resolutions respect- 
ing the Hudson’s Bay territory ; and unless those resolutions be 
disposed of, no answer on the subject can be given to the British 
Government. These are some of the principal reasons amidst 
many others by which Sir Edmund Head is moved in declining 
an appeal to the country at the present time. The reasons ap- 
pear to be admitted, especially that relating to the Hudson’s Bay 
territory ; and the Parliament, which was approaching its 
prorogation, seems half inclined to prefer the winding-up of 
measures, and especially the despatch of the Hudson’s Bay reso- 
lutions, to the continuance of the Ministerial Crisis. 





The Queen and President Buchanan had agreed to exchange 
messages by the Transatlantic telegraph, and their missives have 
been duly despatched. It was almost inevitable that composi- 
tions thus prearranged and preannounced should be neither novel 
nor brilliant. The authors were composing, as it were, in presence ; 
they knew that much would be expected, and were overlaid by 
anxiety to say something up to the occasion, and also nothing ob- 
jectionable ; while it is impossible to say anything striking with- 
out deviating into the objectionable. The Queen is the plainer 
in her train of thought; she wishes the Union well, has plea- 
sure in communicating with the President, and hopes that the 
electric cable will prove “a link,” &c¢. Whereas James Bu- 
chanan makes a claim upon her gracious Majesty and the nations 
of Christendom,—that the link aforesaid shall be for ever neu- 
tral, its communications passing even in the midst of hostilities. 
The desire is reasonable and Christian, but not what folks in 
general will call “ practical.” The man that holds the rope will 





use it for his own purposes, especially if he is an Englishman,— 
or am Atnerican. 

The Newfoundlanders keep on calling for “ news,” while the 
Yankees have clamoured only for the Queen’s message; but 
the telegraph as yet throws little light upon the events that haye 
happened on either side of the Atlantic. It can only tell the 
Yankees what Russia has learned about China, and nothing 
about the Paris Conferences. It helps us to no light upon the 
events in Canada, and still less upon the settlement of the 
Mormon dispute, which is vaguely reported. The federal troops 
are said to have arrived at the Salt Lake City; but whether 
they have entered it, or are quartered in the neighbourhood, we 
cannot tell, accounts differing. It seems to be ascertained, how- 
ever, that the military officers are in favour with the Mormons, 
who, after escaping from their resting place, like flies alarmed, 
are, like flies, returning. 


Che Alrtrapalis. 

A special general Court of the East India Company was held on 
Wednesday, Sir Frederick Currie in the chair, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the Court a resolution, agreed to by the Directors, making g 
grant of 20007. a year to Sir John Lawrence. The chairman moved 
resolution, prefacing it with a sketch of the career of Sir John, now so 
well known to the public, ey with a warm eulogium on hig 
conduct in the Punjaub. Captain Eastwick, the deputy chairman, se- 
conded the resolution, amplifying, in his speech, the sketch of Sir Frede- 
rick Currie, and giving an interesting view of the position of Sir John, 

** On the 21st of October 1857, he himself writes—‘ When I look back on 
the events of the last four months, I am lost in astonishment that any of us 
are alive, but for the mercy of God we must have been ruined. Had the 
Sikhs joined against us, nothing humanly speaking could have saved us, 
No man could have hoped, much less foreseen, that they would have with- 
stood the — to avenge their national independence.’ It must not 
be su d, because the danger passed away, because the bold policy of Sir 
John Lawrence was successful, that no danger from the Sikh nation existed, 
We learn from those on the spot that the question of the Sikhs being for us 
or against us trembled in the balance. No doubt the thought crossed the 
minds of many veteran warriors of the Khalsa race, but they were without 
leaders, an undying hatred of the Poorbeyas and Mahomedans burned in 
their hearts, the desire of plunder and of wreaking vengeance on Delhi, the 
scene of so many atrocities against their forefathers, urged them; the asso- 
ciations connected with the names of Lawrence, Edwardes, Nicholson, and 
a host of others were a tower of strength to the English cause, and at this 
critical moment Sir John Lawrence threw open wider the ranks of our ser- 
vice, and gave employment to all who would enlist. Amid the universal 
distrust of the natives of India a weaker man would have hesitated to adopt 
so bold a measure, thes tide might have turned, and the vessel of the State 
been stranded ; but we all know the result of this move of Sir John Law- 
rence, and we have only now to take precautions against the returning Sikh 
wave. There was another formidable danger which menaced the Punjaub, 
and might well have induced caution in denuding the province of troops. It 
was to be expected that the turbulent Mahomedan tribes on the frontier 
would seize the opportunity for invasion, but no dread of responsibility for 
his own special charge could divert Sir John Lawrence from the far larger 
considerations of the safety of the empire. He saw that the recapture of 
Delhi was the turning point of the struggle, and no man will say that with- 
out his extraordinary exertions and the aid of the troops and munitions of 
war furnished from the Punjaub Delhi would have fallen. It must not be 
forgotten that all the time Sir John Lawrence’s own position was one of ex- 
treme anxiety and danger. He had only the newly-raised Sikh levies and 
a diminished European force to keep in check thousands of disarmed mu- 
tinous Sepoys. In speaking of Sir John Lawrence, I am aware how much 
he was indebted for the peace of the province to the vigilance and firmness 
of the heroic men who served under him; but details would oceupy too 
much time. In order effectually to nip incipient mutiny in the bud mea- 
sures of extreme severity were necessary on some occasions.” 

Mr. Crawshay moved, as an amendment, that the Court should not 
assent to the resolution of the Court of Directors. In support of this 
pacctin, he impeached the conduct of Sir John Lawrence. He had 

en guilty of acts of flagrant and insolent disobedience to the Company. 
It is a law that the Government of India should not identify itself with 
missionary exertions; yet, through Mr. Robert Montgomery, he had 
issued what is called the ‘‘ Punjaub circular,” containing the following 

assages— 

. “The sufferings and trials which the Almighty has permitted to come 
upon His people in this land during the past few months, though dark and 
mysterious to us will assuredly end in His glory. The followers of Christ 
will now, I believe, be induced to come forward and advance the interests 
of His kingdom and those of His servants. The system of caste can no 
longer be permitted to rule in our services. Soldiers and Government ser- 
vants of every class must be entertained for their merits, irrespective of 
creed, class, or caste.”” 

“The native Christians as a body have, with rare exceptions, been set 
aside. I know not one in the Punjaub (to our disgrace be it said,) in any 
employment under Government; a proposition to employ them in the pub- 
lic service six months ago would assuredly have been received with cold- 
ness, and would not have been complied with ; but a change has come, and 
I believe there are few who will not eagerly employ those native Christians, 
competent to fill appointments.” 

“T consider I should be wanting in my duty at this crisis if I did not 
endeavour to secure a portion of the numerous appointments in the judicial 
department for native Christians, and I shall be happy (as far as I ean,) to 
advance their interests equally with those of the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
candidates—their future promotion must depend on their own merits. I 
shall, therefore, feel obliged by each missiouary favouring me with a list of 
the native Christians belonging to them, who, in their opinion, are fit for 
the public service.” 

Those passages contain falsehoods, and arc a libel on the Company, @ 
flagrant violation of their orders. Sir Frederick Currie said that officially 
he knew nothing of the Punjaub circular, nor is there any evidence of its 
authenticity. The law was that no native of India or natural born sub- 
ject of the Queen could, by reason of his religion, colour, or place 
birth, be disabled from holding office under the Company. . 

Mr. Crawshay’s second charge was that Sir John Lawrence had ia 
suppressing the mutiny, been guilty of acts of atrocious cruelty, relying 
chiefly on the treatment of-the disarmed regiments. Mr. Jones second 
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the amendment, and Mr. Lewin supported it. Mr. Crawshay insisted 
on a division, when his amendment was negatived by the whole Court, 
the trio above mentioned excepted. The original resolution was 
agreed to 

Mr. Ayrton, one of the Members for the Tower Hamlets, met his 
constituents at the Beaumont Institution on Tuesday evening, and 
fought over again for their benefit, the battles of the past session. The 
only portion of his speech which has a general interest was that which 
related to the relations between France and England. He pictured Eng- 
land as imperious, arrogant, and exacting; France as burning to wipe 
out the stains of Waterloo and the occupation of Paris; and then he 

roceeded— 

These are things which a foreign nation never could forget. (Cheers.) 
It might suit France to dissemble her purpose ; but when he saw her slowly, 
put deliberately and persistently consolidating all her strength he could not 
but believe that the day would come when we should have to answer for 
the past, and woe be to us if, when it did arrive, we should not be able to 
answer with a strength equal to the foree which could be brought against 
us! (Cheers and some expressions of dissent.) France looks upon us, not 
as a poor nation struggling for the necessaries of life, but asa people fabu- 
lously rich. The belief of every military man on the Continent is that the 
greatest prize that could ever fall to vietory in war would be the oceupation 
of London ; that every soldier would obtain from it as his share of the booty 
more gold and silver than he could carry away, and that he would achieve 
for himself imperishable renown in the contest. If this were a correct 
survey of their view, it was necessary that we should see that the money 
which we expended year by year should be properly applied for the protec- 
tion and security of the country; for the army which we had got now 
would not be of the least service forthe purpose of defence. (** Oh, oh !’”) 
It was not a question of 100,000 men landing on our shores all at once— 
which was said to be impossible; but, being within two or three hours’ 
steaming distance, it was the ery in fourteen or fifteen days of 

,000 or 500,000 men being landed and oceupying the whole of the 
southern part of England that we had to consider. (Some laughter and 
general expressions of dissent from the speaker's views.) Well, he 
was speaking his own opinion. The only way of meeting such an emer- 
gency is by organizing a really national defence, and he referred to the fact 
that there are in Great Britain upwards of 2,000,000 men between the ages 
of twenty and forty who might be made available for the defence of the 
country, but who are at present utterly unsuited, from want of training, 
to such a purpose. He also pointed to the navy as a mighty means of pro- 
tection, and to the 200,000 trained seamen who are engaged in the home 
and foreign mercantile marine. 

The meeting, which laughed at these extravagant views, adopted a 
vote of general confidence in Mr. Ayrton ; but the speakers all expressed 
strong disapproval of the course he took in interpolating in the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act, the clause legalizing the conveyance of voters. 

There has been along inquiry held this week in the Hall of Clement's 
Inn, before Mr. Commissioners Winslow, to ascertain the sanity of Mr. 
Lawrence Ruck, of Pantlludw, in Merionethshire, now residing in Moor- 
croft House, a Lunatic asylum at Hillingdon. Mr. Ruck was present 
throughout the inquiry under the charge of Dr. Stillwell, but he showed 
no symptons of insanity. Mr. Ruck isa gentleman of property. He has 
been married seventeen years, and the inquiry was instituted at the in- 
stance of his wife. According to the statements placed before the jury by 
a number of witnesses, including Mrs. Ruck, who was subjected to a severe 
examination, Mr. Ruck began to show signs of unsoundness in 1855. He 
drove about the country at all hours of the night; and had strong notions 
of the mineral wealth of his estates. In 1857 his delusions took another 
shape. Most of the evidence is unfit for our columns. In general terms we 
may say that he accused his wife of undiscriminating and unblushing in- 
fidelity. His unfounded delusions on this head were expressed in the 
coarsest language. He imagined persons were pointing and laughing at 
him, and that railway servants taunted him with his dishonour. He also 
accused a friend of attempting to poison him, a charge for which there was 
no foundation whatever. He had two illegitimate children; this fact was 
unknown to his wife until in a moment of mad confidence, he confided to 
her his conviction that their mother, Mary Jones, had murdered them. 
He assaulted a neighbour and acquaintance, Mr. Thurston, a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant, at dinner suddenly and without any reason. For none of his delu- 
sions was there any foundation. At length he was confined at Moorcroft 
House, and as late as June last he persisted in his delusions. Under 
examiation by Mr. Winslow, Mr. Ruck gave sensible and coherent replies. 
He said he was in an agitated state of mind when he conceived these delu- 
sions, but that since they had been investigated by his solicitor they 
were entirely removed from his mind. He was satisfied his suspicions of 
his wife were ‘purely imaginary.’’ He did not know, he believed that 
Mary Jones had not destroyed the children, He had never seen them. It 
was shown that Mr. Ruck had torn up his clothes, one of the commonest 
symptons of insanity. He told Mr. Winslow that no doubt Mary Jones 
tore them up. He denied that he hadassaulted Mr. Thurston, whose 
veracity he impeached. ‘If my wife had not issued this commission and 
had allowed me to institute this inquiry, everything would have been 
arranged satisfactorily. I have lived in this country all my life, and I 
could not understand that such a thing would have been permitted as the 
sending me to Moorcroft in the way in which I was sent there. I suspected 
my wife on insufficient grounds, and now that my suspicions are removed I 
am sutisfied.’”” He had for some years lived unhappily with his wife, and 
been in consequence very wretched. That was owing to her refusing his 
having intercourse with her. He desired to be separated from her, because 
he understood that she did not wish to live with him. Dr. Conolly and 
Dr. Forbes Winslow who had heard Mr. Ruck’s replies still thought that 
his delusions had not entirely passed from his sind and that it would be 
dangerous to let him go without supervision. 

So far the case had proceeded on Wednesday. The evidence given on 
behalf of Mr. Ruck on Thursday put a somewhat different face on the 
matter. Mr. Fisher, a barrister, who married Mr. Ruck’s sister, said that 
the first intimation he had of Mr. Ruck’s insanity was in November. He 
went to Reading, and finding that Mr. Ruck had been placed in Moorcroft 
House, he expressed in strong terms his surprise. At first he was not allowed 
to see Mr. Ruck, but eventually he saw him. He was of opinion that Mr. 
Ruck never had been mad. He told Mr. Ruck that his notions about his 
wife were “‘ bosh.”’ He thought it would be great cruelty to keep Mr. 
Ruck in confinement. Mrs. Fisher said that she had never heard of in- 
sanity in her family. Mrs. Ruck, the alleged lunatic’s mother, confirmed 
this statement. The suggestion of hereditary insanity came from Mrs, 
Ruck, her daughter-in-law. Mr. Wainwright, solicitor, deposed that he saw 
Mr. Ruck at Moorcroft House. He saw him in November, April, and May. 
Mr. Ruck was then under the delusions about his wife: he treated them 
more as suspicions than as facts. He was told afterwards that he should 
not sec Mr. Ruck, but he threatened to move the Court, and then permis- 








sion was given. He saw him, and by Mr. Ruck’s instruction, investigated 
the cases of alleged infidelity, and satisfied Mr. Ruck that they were ground- 
less. Mr. Wainwright did all he could to prevent the issue of a commission. 
He thought there was great impropriety in bringing a case of this kind 
hefore the public. One Randall, and his brother, formerly attendants at 
Moorcroft House, were examined to show that Mr. Ruck behaved like any 
other gentleman, that he was “ perfectly sane’’ all the time he was in the 
asylum ; and that Mr. Ruck was prevented from writing to any one except 
his wife. Dr. Tuke, proprietor of a lunatic asylum, said he had seen Mr, 
Ruck, and believed that he is now free from his delusions. Dr. Seymour, 
eight years a commissioner of lunacy, said that Mr. Ruck is now fit to 
manage his own atfuirs, that if he abstained from drink he would remain 
sane ; and that it would be worse than harsh to return him to Moorcroft. If 
the investigation had come earlier it would have had a large share in his 
recovery. A number of distinguished medical gentlemen corroborated the 
opinions of Dr, Tuke and Dr, Seymour. The inquiry was again adjourned, 





Elizabeth Bartram was brought before the Worship Street Magistrate 
charged with deserting her child. This is the poor woman who left the 
little girl at the house of a Mr. Masters at Dalston, whence the child was 
sent to the workhouse. It was now shown that Bartram did not desert the 
child. She left it at the house of its reputed father, and a note with it 
saying—** As you have left off paying for the child, and I cannot let it 
starve, I have brought her to you.’’ Neither Masters nor his servant stated 
this fact when the complaint of leaving the child was originally made. 
The Magistrate said that, taking the fact of the note into consideration, he 
fully believed that she did not intend to desert the child, but, on the con- 
trary, left it where in her opinion, it had most right to find protection. 

Bartram (sobbing).—** His mother asked me to leave it there, but I 
should not have brought it to town had not my husband desired me. I say 
it is the child of Mr. Masters.”’ The poor woman was discharged; and she 
subsequently started back to Birmingham with her hapless child and two 
sovereigns, 

During the proceedings Mr, Ross, the relieving officer, desired to put in 
the following statement, but the Magistrate said he could take no notice 
of it— 

** When about fifteen years of age I entered the service of Mr, Richard Masters, 
of Foleshill, Coventry, with whom I resided at many places until twelve months 
ago. Walter Boucher Masters, my master’s son, seduced me, I gave birth toa 
female child on the 23d of September 1852; she was christened and registered as 
Annie Louisa Masters. My maiden name was Turner, The child's father did 
contribute to its maintenance until after my marriage, nine months ago, He got 
married when our child was four months old, 1 and my husband came to London 
with the child, and I left it at its father’s, with a note begging him to do a father’s 
part by it."—Exizaneru BarrraM.” 

Samuel Foreman and Mary Foreman, man and wife, appeared at the Man- 
sionhouse to answer a curious charge—the wife with an attempt at suicide, 
the husband with aiding and abetting. In turned out that on Saturday the 
woman was not sober, and in reply to her husband's mild reproaches, said 
that if she knew what would poison her she would take it, He laughingly 
named oxalie acid. Whereupon the mother sent her son to fetch two penny- 
worth, and the husband “‘ thinking ’’ no chemist would serve the little fellow 
allowed him to go. But the boy brought back the poison, and then the hus- 
band ‘‘ thinking ’”’ his wife would not take it allowed her to have it, advising 
her, however, to throw it into the fire. She disappeared, but presently the 
boy brought the paper in which the poison had been, and the husband 
found his wife sufiering from its effects. He sent for a policeman and finally 
by the aid of the doctor the woman’s life was saved. ‘The Lord Major dis- 
charged the husband with a lecture, but remanded the wife to give her 
**time to reflect on her highly criminal conduct.” 

Spurling, the recruiting sergeant, who so shamefully cheated the soldier's 
widow, has been deprived of his situation and uniform, and is to be prose- 
cuted as a rogue and a vagabond by the parish officers, 


Provincial, 

The festival of the three choirs,—Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester, 
—held this year at Hereford, begun on Tuesday. The cathedral is now 
undergoing a process of repairs, and the opening service was performed 
amidst the preparations of the workmen. Spohr’s overture to “ The 
Last Judgment” was performed as a prelude. Prayers were chanted by 
the Reverend Mr. Havergal, and the Reverend Canons Huntingford and 
Tfopton assisted in the service. The sermon was preached by Arch- 
deacon Waring. ‘The collection at the doors only amounted to 
1192, 9s, 8d.—less by 50/. than the sum collected in 1855. The con- 
certs were performed in the Shire-hall, the oratorios in the cathedral. 
The oratorio performed on Wednesday was “ Elijah.” The collection 
was 181/., or 267. less than the sum collected last year. The concert in 
the Shire-hall, on Wednesday, did not draw a full audience, and its 
“ frigid coldness” is a subject of humorous remark. On Thursday, se- 
lections from “ Athaliah,” the whole of Kessini’s ‘“ Stabat Mater,” and 
** The Creation,’ were performed in the cathedral. The receipts at the 
doors again were less by 50/7. than the sum collected last year, 

Yesterday the performance of the ** Messiah” brought the festival to a 
close, It attracted a full audience. The total sum collected during the 
week is 738/. 17s. 9d. or 607. less than in 1855, 

The conduct of the Dean of Hereford has excited considerable remark. 
There are two parties in the Chapter one for and one against these 
festivals ; the Dean belongs to the latter, and he absented himself from 
Hereford. A wag put up a notice onthe Deanery—“ These premises to 
let during festival week.” ‘The Dean was not alone in his retirement. 
The Mayor and many persons of local influence were away. The Bishop 
was at his post, 


A church-rate, intended to provide funds for the restoration of the 
parish church of Waddingham, in Lincolnshire, has been negatived by 
20 to 2, A rate proposed for simply repairing Marsden Church, York- 
shire, has been negatived by 100 to 16, 

Tamworth stands fast to church rates. On Friday week, when the 
annual meeting was held for granting church-rates there, an opposition 
was raised; and it was moved that the rate should be refused. The 
motion for refusal of the rate having been rejected by a very large 
majority, a poll was demanded, which was brought to a close on Tuesday 
last—the votes in fayour of the rate being 501, against it 186; majority 
for the rate, 315. 


The strike of the colliers for increased wages in part of Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire continues. ‘The men hold meetings, whereat 
Chartists and Communists are to be found putting forward their peculiar 
The men are, however, peaceful at present, and they do not 


views. 
The police are kept on the 


seem to be altogether united or in earnest. 
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alert, and the gatherings of discontented men are closely watched. Many 
Yorkshire colliers are also on strike. 


At the Liverpool Assizes there was a trial of great importance, arising out 
of the concerns of the Liverpool Borough Bank. It was the case of Scott 
and another versus Dixon. Messrs. John Scott and Robert Robinson were 
the purchasers of shares in the bank, on the faith of a favourable report, 
issued when the bank was not sound, and they lost the value of their shares. 
The Borough Bank was established in 1837, on the remains of one belong- 
ing to Hope and Co. By the deed of arrangement, the management was 
vested in certain directors, who, by the constituent rules embodied in the 
clauses of the deed, were bound to give a true and correct summary and ba- 
lance sheet, with such further accounts as the directors should deem expe- 
dient for the interests of the company to be made public. In the ma- 
nagement of the bank, the directors were bound, first to ascertain 
and set apart sums for the bad and doubtful debts, next to lay 
aside a sum such as they should think proper for a reserve fund, 
and then to declare the dividend. About three years ago, Mr. 
Joshua Dixon purchased shares in the bank solely to become a Director. 
He was not satisfied with the management of the affairs ; and in June 1857 
he accepted a seat at the board of the managing Directors. He obtained a 
statement of the affairs from Mr. Smith, the retiring manager, and Mr. 
Dixon himself was then of opinion that no dividend ought to be declared. 
But still, according to his own account, he was overruled, and he did not 
persist in carrying out his views. It was thus that he became a party to 
the report which the Directors issued to the proprietors on the 28th of July 
1857. In that report the Directors stated that the bank possessed a capital 
of one million, though the actual capital reported was only 936,0007. They 
reported that there was a balance of 7439 6s. 6d. to be carried to the reserve 
fund, though there was vo reserve fund in existence, that all bygone 
losses before the current year had been amply provided for, although 
it has been stated, before a meeting at which Mr. Dixon was present, that 
371,000/. odd had actually been written off as loss ; yet the directors 
declared a profit of 5 per cent. This was done on the 28th of July; on the 
23d of August Messrs. Scott and Robinson were registered as having bought 
their ten shares; the bank stopped payment on the 26th of October. Mr. 
Dixon appears to have resisted the mismanagement; he protested against 
the report; and he yielded only to the representations of the Board, that to 
declare no dividend would be dangerous, would cause a run upon the bank, 
and its stoppage. The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for the amount 
elaimed. 

A painful trial took place at the Bristol Assizes on Monday. The plaintiff 
was the Reverend Mr. Yescombe of Bath, the defendant Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor. The action was for libel, and a breach of an undertaking given by 
Mr. Landor not to repeat the libel. Up to May 1857 the Yescombes and 
Mr. Landor were on very intimate terms, but in that month a young lady 
residing at Bath with Mrs. Yescombe was sent away to Cheltenham; why, 
was not explained at the trial. Mr. Landor seems afterwards to have been 
animated by hatred of the Yescombes; his hatred came to light in a pam- 
og charging Mrs. Yescombe with perjury, theft, and fraud. Upon this, 

r. Yescombe consulted his solicitor, and an action appeared certain, when 
Mr. John Forster, the author, interfered, and with much difficulty persuaded 
Mr. Landor to withdraw the libels. Mr. Landor then had recourse to ano- 
nymous letters, some of them containing imputations too foul for publicity ; 
and he followed them up by publishing a book called ‘A Bundle of Dry 
Sticks.” In this volume all the old libels, expressed in epigrammatic 
verses, were renewed, and others of an obscene kind were added. When 
the latter were read, Baron Channell suggested that something should be 
done to prevent the case from going on. Mr. Phinn, the defendant’s coun- 
sel said that counsel are now bound and cannot act, and that he had in vain 
sought authority to stop the case. No attempt was made to substantiate 
the plea of justification. The defence was that Mr. Landor was a con- 
temporary of Byron and Moore whose writings were full of immoralities, 
Some allowance should be made for this. The Jury amerced Mr. Landor 
in 1000/. damages. 

The Landor action was not the only remarkable trial at Bristol. A Cap- 
tain Franklin of the ship Undaunted was indicted for assaulting Mr. 
Ignatius Krog, and putting him in irons on board that ship. The Un- 
daunted was on her voyage from Caleutta to London vid the Cape. She had 
on board a number of troops, several officers, and many ladies, Captain 
Franklin rendered himself unpleasant to the passengers, used expressions 
insulting to the officers, threatened to pull the noses of two, and talked 
about facing them at twelve paces. The hostility rose to a climax when the 
eaptain insisted that the lights in the saloon should be extinguished at 
eight o’clock. Mr. Krog, not knowing what the noise was about, asked 
what the row was. The captain called out, ‘* Who the devil are you? ”’ 
Mr. Krog said, ‘‘ My name is Mr. Krog.’”’ The captain repeated and mis- 

ronounced. the name several times in a most insulting manner. Mr. 

rog said, ‘* My status in society is as good as yours.” The captain then 
began making a noise. Mr. Krog said, ‘* Captain Franklin, no doubt you 
are captain of the ship and the crew, and so far as the crew are concerued, 
they are bound to submit to your orders, but it is different with respect to 
the passengers, who have a right to the use and enjoyment of the saloon ; 
but you are like the landlord of a floating hotel.’ Infuriated by this 
speech, Franklin got a revolver, piped up his crew, chose to believe there 
was a mutiny, put Mr. Krog in irons, and kept him there for ten days. All 
the time he held out to Mr. Krog a promise of release, providing Mr. Krog 
would apologise for saying Franklin was the landlord of a floating hotel. 
He released Mr. Krog upon medical certificate. 

The defence was that Franklin believed the passengers intended to upset 
his authority, to mutiny in fact, and get possession of the ship. Yet he 
admitted under cross-examination, that he did not put Mr. Krog in irons 
to prevent a mutiny, because Mr. Krog had said he was the landlord of a 
floating hotel. Baron Watson, in his summing up said, the ship was in 
one sense a kind of hotel, but the captain had a control over the saloon, to 
take care that there was not improper conduct, and he presumed it would 

very much the same as a respectable hotel in this city. It was not yet 
the law of Englan@ that a captain could put a passenger in irons because he 
called him the-landlord ofa floating hotel. The jury found for the plaintiff 
—damages 3754. 

A jury at Bristol have awarded 4007. damages to a poor woman deprived 
af the use of. her limbs by an accident at a station on the Midland Railway, 
There was.a right of way across the line. When a train halted it was 
divided so.as to leave an opening for foot-passengers. The poor woman 
was passing, when, without warning of any kind, the engine was put in 
motion, and she was crushed between the trucks, As they rebounded she 
wept out. She has been a cripple ever since. 





A railway tragedy, which approaches, in its lists of killed and wounded, 
the dimensions of a military combat, has occurred on the Oxford, Worces- 
ter, and Wolverhampton line. There was on Monday ‘ta very cheap 
Sunday school excursion” from Wolverhampton to Worcester. The train 
consisted of forty-five carriages, containing 2000 persons of all ages and 
sexes. This huge train seems to have performed its first journey safely ; 














but some apprehensions must have been felt, for on its return the train was 
cut in two, and one engine was attached to each division, instead of hayj 
one in front and rear of the whole. ‘The first train started about half- 
six, the second a quarter of an hour later. Both proceeded safely as far ag 
the Round Oak station. “There,” says the Birmingham Daily Post 
“either just before the train arrived at the station, which is situated on q 
steep incline, or when it was put in motion to leave the station, 12 or 13 of 
the last carriages became detached from the former part of the train by the 
breaking of the couplings of two of the carriages, and rolled back down the 
incline towards Brettel-lane with ever-increasing velocity. The guard who 
occupied the van at the extremity of the train applied his break with all the 
force of which it was capable, but its power was insufficient to check the 
retrograde motion of the carriages, which soon attained a very high rate of 
speed. On arriving at Bug Hole, a little more than half-way to Brette} 
Lane, they dashed into the second excursion train, which, as before sta’ 
was despatched from Worcester only fifteen minutes after the first, an 
being a lighter train, naturally gained upon it during the journey, 
The driver of the second train perceived the carriages running 
back upon him down the incline, and had nearly succeeded jn 
bringing his train to a stand at the time of the collision, thug 
considerably mitigating the severity of the crash. But as it was the 
consequences were fearful. The guard’s van and the carriage ext to it 
were split into matchwood, and the second carriage escaped little better, 
The guard jumped out just before the collision occurred, and escaped 
without injury ; but the effect oy the passengers crowded in the two shat- 
tered carriages was dreadful. The scene that ensued it is impossible to de. 
scribe. Fragments of the crushed and broken carriages, mutilated human 
forms, some still in death, some writhing in their last agonies, others se. 
riously but not fataliy hurt, shrieking with pain and terror, were com. 
mingled in a general mélee, hardly distinguishable amid the darkness, and 
the dust occasioned by the collision. The terrified passengers who esca 
without serious injury ran hither and thither in bewilderment, and for atime 
none knew what to do. A few of the more self-possessed, however, speedily 
bestirred themselves to render all the possible assistance to the unfortunate 
sufferers, and remove them from the wreck that bestrewed the line, and 
messengers were despatched for medical and other aid. It was soon ap- 
parent that the loss of life was lamentably great. Eleven lifeless forms 
were discovered among the rubbish, in addition to many frightfully mangled 
and disfigured. As speedily as possible the latter were conveyed on stretch- 
ers, furnished by the shivered coaches, to the various hotels in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the next duty attended to was the removal of the dead in like 
manner, Many of those only slightly injured proceeded onwards by the 
train.” 

Medical men soon arrived, to attend the wounded who could not be safel 
removed. The earlier returns of the casualties werel2 killed and 40 wounded, 
Almost all the persons thus destroyed or injured, resided, it is supposed, in 
and about one place. 

A Coroner's Sacy assembled on Wednesday to investigate how the twelve 
persons destroyed came by their deaths. So far the inquiry has made little 
progress, but that little brings out many statements which, if not hereafter 
rebutted, tell heavily against the railway officials. 

Isaac Baldwin, a waggoner, deposed that on the journey to Worcester 
there were no fewer than three violent concussions caused by portions of 
the train running against other portions. He was told that the cause of one 
at least was that the breaks were down at starting. William Skeldon, 
a bgiler-plate roller, went to Worcester in the guard’s break-van. He 
deposed that the guard smoked while a brother of the witness, a mere 
lad, hardly ever on a railway before, worked the breaks. Skeldon de- 

nosed that the couplings broke twice on the journey to Worcester. 
Ie went in the break-van because the carriages were so crowded that per- 
sons were standing up. The train, although advertised for school children 
was open to the public. The Reverend E. C. Perry, a clergyman who went 
with the school children, spoke of the shocks on the journey to Worcester. 
On one oceasion he got out and saw the officers unite the detached portions, 
“« The union was effected simply by the centre chain being hooked on. It 
seemed to me that the coupling of this chain to the preceding carriage had 
been neglected. I saw some chain or chains broken, but can’t say that the 
were the side coupling chains. If the centre chain had been connected wi 
the preceding carriage it must have broken, and could not have been 
hooked on afterwards. I infer that, from the ease with which these two 
separate couplings took place, in both cases of breakage the centre chain 
was not hooked on. After we had again started, I said to the guard, ‘I 
don’t know whether those engine-drivers are playing tricks with us, or are 
drunk, but certainly, from the extraordinary jerks that they are giving us, 
I should think that they were drunk.’” Mr. Philips, station-master at 
Round Oak, said that it is not usual for persons to travel in the guard’s-van, 
but sometimes in case of excursion-trains, passengers will force themselves 
in. Iam aware there is an order against persons travelling in the guard’s- 
van on ordinary occasions. 

The inquest stands adjourned for a week. . 

It is now stated that the dead amount to 13 and the wounded to ninety. 
One statement is that 15 have died. 

Four gentlemen have been drowned off Emsworth, Hants. Six went to 
sea in a pleasure smack. A squall capsized the boat and four were drowned. 
They were the Reverend H. po Mr. Joshua Smith, solicitor, Mr. Brown 
Moorhead, and Mr. George Shean. Mr. Morse had reached the shore by 
swimming. He plunged in again to save any one left in the wreck and 
perished, 





SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Grant Duff has visited his constituents at Banff and Peterhead, 
and has delivered to them his views upon political and local affairs. At 
Banff he discoursed in this wise on the state of Europe— 

‘*T am not, I confess, one of those who take a very cheerful view of the 
present state of things in Europe. I see in the disorganized condition of 
the Turkish empire the bitter root of grave complications in the future. I 
see in Italy a political voleano, ready at any moment to burst forth and 
envelop the civilized world in a general contlagration. I see France rul 
by a man who inherits the name and the traditions of the bitterest enemy 
which England ever had. Ido not think that man has any personal dis 
like to this country. It would be strange indeed if he mo | but cireum- 
stances are very strong. He is a firm believer in destiny, and he has been 
strangely belied if he does not think that destiny will one day drive him to 
war against England. I know that in such a war he would not have the 
warm support of the mercantile classes, who have something to lose, but 
of those to whom he owes his position—the army—the men of the blouse— 
the French peasantry. I have tried to fight against my conviction, but 
have failed to overcome it, that a war with England would, at first at least, 
be popularin France, Iam perfectly sure that no one knows better than 
Louis Napoleon that such a war would end, as all such wars have ended, 
in the humiliation of his country. What we have to fear is a sudden a0 
desperate and reckless attack. ‘About the ability of Louis Napoleon there 
can be no doubt, but I do not think that he is that far-seeing statesman 
which some people suppose him to be. Ido not think that he is a perso 
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who will be content to subordinate his present brilliant success to the hope 
of triumphantly carrying out a great policy, perhaps for a time unpopular. 
We may doubt how far the enthusiast who said, ‘ Let my name be withered 
provided France be free, was or was not sincere, but we may be sure that 
the first object with the present Emperor is the maintenance of his own 
wer. Such being my views, I think one of the first, nay, the very first, 
uty of the Government is to maintain a home squadron sutticiently power- 
ful to make any sudden attack impossible.” (Cheer's.) 


The Glasgow Daily Mail has some news of the progress of Sir Roderick 
Murchison in the far North. It appears that on the 6th Sir Roderick 
arrived, in the steam-ship Pharos, at Cape Wrath, from Zetland, whither 
he had gone on a geological survey. On the 7th, he walked, accom- 
panied by Mr. Peach, a collector of fossils, from Cape Wrath to the inn 
of Durine, a distance of twelve miles, without seeming in the least de- 

fatigued, notwithstanding that the day was very warm. It is stated 
that the zealous investigators generally rise at six o'clock, and seldom re- 
tire to rest till between ten and twelve at night. Mr. Peach was fortunate 
enough to discover in Unst, the most northerly island in Britain, two or 
three specimens of a plant called the ‘‘ Arenaria Norwegica,” which 
does not occur in any other part of the kingdom. They proceeded, on 
the 10th, to Stack Cottage, and thence they direct their course to Assynt 
and Ullapool. 





An afflicting incident occurred at the Bridge of Earn last week. A young | 


sailor returned from sea to the house of his grandmother. He was an orphan 
and the old lady had brought him up. He had been in the house two ve 8, 
when suddenly, without warning or further provocation than a gentle re- 
monstrance to a proposal to go out, the tgp killed his grandmother on the 
spot witha knife. His aunt coming in he assailed her, but by this time he 
had lost his knife. Then he went out and walked towards the river, with- 
out hat, shoes, or coat, and stained with blood, intending, it is supposed to 
cast himself in. He was arrested. The crime is ascribed to temporary in- 
sanity brought on by drinking. 


IRELAND. 


It appears that the reported arrival of Cardinal Wiseman in Ireland, 
last week, was premature. He did not land at Kingstown until Mon- 
day. A deputation met him at the pier. At the terminus were “ the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin ” and the Honourable and Reverend 
Monseigneur Talbot. Afterwards there was a gathering of dignitaries 
at breakfast, a progress through the Roman Catholic institutions of 
Dublin, and a grand dinner in the evening at the Imperial Hotel. 
The Cardinal departed on Tuesday for Ballinasloe. 

In his progress Westward the Cardinal was received with great pomp and 
ceremony. It was evident a Prince of Rome was passing that way. 
Priests on their knees received his blessing at railway stations. At the 
opening of a new chapel at Ballinasloe there were present one Arch- 
bishop, John of Tuam, and eight bishops, wearing the rich robes of 
office, and many friars and priests. Altogether there was a fine show. 





It is stated that Colonel George Browne has resigned the Commis- 
sionership of the Dublin Metropolitan Police. He had held it twenty- 
two years. Rumour names as his successor, Colonel Lake, one of the 
defenders of Kars. The salary of the Commissioner is about 900/, a 
year. 


Alderman T. M’Donnell, of Limerick, with his family, while driving upon 
an outside car at Liscannor on Monday, had a narrow escape, the horse 
having taken fright and run off in the direction of the cliffs. He was with- 
in a few yards of reaching the wall, over which he would have leaped, when 
Major Gavin, who was riding by at the time, and observed the perilous posi- 
tion of the party, drew a revolver from his pocket and shot the — dead,— 
Limerick Chronicle. 

Foreign aud Colonial. 

Grrmany.—The Queen's stay in Prussia, has been prolonged, but it 
is stated that she will not bend her steps homewards until today. She 
has repeatedly visited Berlin, seeing its sights; she has looked over the 
palaces of Charlottenburg and Sans Souci; and has not failed to visit 
other places of mark. A large number of German nobles assembled at 
Berlin and Babelsberg. Everywhere her Majesty went, no matter what 
the weather, she was received with demonstrations of respect. Of course 
the Prince and Princess Frederick William are the constant companions 
of the Queen. Among the great personages who were at Bablesberg 
were the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden. 

On Tuesday the Queen reviewed the garrison of Potsdam. 
that she will embark at Antwerp on Monday. 

The King of Prussia will return to his capital three days after the de- 
parture of Queen Victoria for England. The talk of the King’s abdica- 
tion is again revived. 

A prince was born to the Imperial house of Austria on Saturday. The 
little fellow was baptized on the 23d, receiving the names Rudolph 
Francis Charles Joseph. He was at once made * Proprietor and Colo- 
nel” of the 19th Regiment of the Line. 


Frautt.—The Emperor and Empress are again at St. Cloud. The 
last point in their Breton tour was Rennes. Here the Emperor was met 
by “800 priests and 100,000 people,” and here, at a banquet in the even- 
ing, he made the following speech. 

“‘Gentlemen—My sympathies as well as my duty have led me to Brit- 
tany. It was my duty to acquaint myself with a part of France which I 
had not yet visited; my sympathies attracted me towards the Breton people, 
which is, above all, monarchical, Catholic, and military. 

“The departments of the west have often been represented as animated 
by sentiments differing from those of the rest of the nation. The warm 
greetings which have welcomed the Empress and myself during the whole 
of our journey contradict such an assertion. If France is not completely 
homogeneous in her nature, she is unanimous in her sentiments. She de- 
sires a government stable enough to remove all chances of future revolu- 
tions; enlightened enough to favour real progress and the development of 
the human faculties ; just enough to draw towards it all honest men, what- 
ever may be their political antecedents; conscientious enough to declare 
that it resolutely protects the Catholic religion, at the same time that it 
admits liberty of worship; in short a government strong enough, by its 
internal union, to be respected as it ought in the Councils of Europe. ‘And 
it is because I, the elect of the nation, represent these ideas, that I have 
everywhere seen the people hasten to meet me and encourage me by their 


It is stated 


demonstrations. Believe, gentlemen, that the remembrance of our journey 
in Brittany will remain deeply graven on the hearts of the Empress and my- 
self. We shall not forget the touching solicitude for the Imperial Prince 
which we have met with both in the towns and in the country districts, the 
people everywhere taking an interest in our son, as the pledge of their fu- 
ture. 

“T thank you, gentlemen, for having arranged this meeting, which has 
enabled me to express my thoughts to you, and I conclude by proposing a 
toast to Brittany, so honorably represented here. 

“That her agriculture may be rapidly developed, her internal communi- 
cation perfected, and her ports improved, that her agriculture and commerce 
may prosper, and that the arts and seiences may flourish in her, my aid 
shall not be wanting; but while quickening her march along the path of 
civilization, let her preserve intact the tradition of the noble sentiments 
which have distinguished her for centuries, Let her keep that simplicity 
of manners, that proverbial frankness, that fidelity to oaths, that per- 
severance in duty, that submission to the will of God who watches over the 
humblest domestic hearth as over the loftiest destinies of empires! 

** Such are my wishes ; be you, gentlemen, their worthy interpreters.” 

On Saturday morning, he left Rennes betimes, and arrived at St. Cloud 
late in the evening. When they leave that abode, the Empress will go 
to Biarritz, and the Emperor to the camp at Chalons. 

The Council-General of the Loire opened on Monday, at St. Etienne, 
Count de Persigny in the chair. The Count seized this occasion to speak 
on the empire and its relations to Europe and to England. He began 
by thanking them for their expressions of sympathy. He was the more 
pleased because all who knew him, were aware that twenty years ago, 
fresh from his school-bench, he was one of the first f'renchmen who 
went into exile and saluted the nephew of the Emperor with the title of 
Emperor of the French. At that time, the Duke of Reichstadt was dead, 
and to the public it seemed as if the Napoleon dynasty had passed away. 
But there were still men who dreamed of a return to the traditions of the 
great Emperor. ‘‘ France, said they, is monarchical, by her history, her 
traditions, her manners, her spirit, her whole character, and she can only 
be a monarchy. Let her try the republic ten times and twenty times— 
ten times and twenty times she would fail in the unnatural essay. The 
question is not, then, ‘monarchy or republic?’ but ‘what monarchy?’ 
‘what dynasty?’ "’ The House of Bourbon did not represent the new 
society. It could not count on the love of the people. It was thence- 
forward as powerless fo reign over the people as were the Stuarts in 
old times remaining Catholics on the throne of a Protestant nation. 
What tradition could speak to the masses like that of Napoleon? Well, 
the prophecy of that day is accomplished in this. A name, a symbol, 
aided by great faculties, has triumphed; and calm is reéstablished. 

But the enemies of the imperial Government accuse it of at- 
tempting to establish a Cwsarian dictatorship like that founded 
by Augustus. The are unlike. “The Government of Na- 
poleon III. is organized in accordance with the principles and 
ideas of the Revolution of 1789—popular suffrage, the free vote of the 
taxes, and the irremovability of the judges are the fundamental bases of 
the imperial system. It is true that the liberty of the press—a modern 
institution—which either vivifies or kills all other liberties, is very ma- 
terially modified by the system of warnings. But this reserve in our 
institutions is evidently but an act of prudence—a safety-valve in a 
All dynasties require the consecration of time. Until 
there are no longer in France factions—a Legitimist, an Orleanist, a 
Bonapartist, a Republican nation—lct the safety-valve be maintained. 
When there is only one nation under the throne of the Napoleons, the 
French revolution will have terminated. After enlarging on the folly as 
well as the criminality of political assassinations, and showing that they 
do not effect the objeet sought, Count de Persigny turned from the in- 
ternal to the external relations of France. 

** Long habituated to dread the least movement of France, in turn revo- 
lutionary and conquering, Europe at first did not view without inquictude 
the reéstablishment upon the throne of France of the family proseribed by 
the treaties of 1815. But whatever may have been the true sentiments of 
the great Powers at the moment of the acknowledgment of the empire, it is 
certain that all congratulate themselves now upon seeing in France a strong, 
powerful, respected, and wise government, which, after a glorious war, has 





cases 


steam-engine.”’ 








been able to make an equally glorious And we may say today that 
never, since 1815, have the relations of France with Europe been at once so 
honourable and friendly. Nevertheless, a cloud which might have proved 
dangerous, lately obscured our relations with a country whose alliance with 
ourselves had been so happily cemented and so fruitful, and it has required 
nothing less than the wisdom and reciprocal friendship of the two Sovereigns 
to prevent a coolness between the two Powers. Happily, as the Emperor 
said at Cherbourg, if it was wished to revive the rancours and passions of 
another epoch, the attempt would be defeated by the good sense of the pub- 
lic. In fact, messieurs, the interests of the two peoples are now so closely 
interwoven that it would be difficult for even the most furious passions to 
bring to pass an entire rupture, Such is the solidarity of interests, that if 
tomorrow London or Puris were burnt, we should each suffer immense com- 
mercial losses ; and while a catastrophe falling upon Berlin, Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg would excite only our sentiments of pity, were it London, we 
should be wounded in our interests almost as seriously as at Paris itself. 
Now, when two peoples have arrived at this point, they are evidently des- 
tined to draw together more closely every day their present union. (** 7rée 
bien! trés bien acl 

**Let us first consider the interest to France of the English alliance. 
With England we are masters of the seas, and consequently have nothin 
to fear upon our frontiers. No coalition against us is possible; aml 
peace is assured. Our country can give itself up to all the developments of 
its activity without any preoccupation, and complete the work of establish- 
ing its institutions without incurring any risk. Elsewhere, we have ne 
materal rivalry with England, since she has opened to our commerce as to 
her own the access to her immense colonics; it is not her fault if, continu- 


| ing our system of production at high prices, we do not know how to profit 


by it. As to England, her interest in the French alliance is, perhaps, even 
more manifest. She succeeded in 1814 and 1814 in conquering the mari- 
time and colonial supremacy which was the object of her desires, and to 
which she was in some measure destined both by her insular position and 
the genius of her inhabitants. England enjoys this supremacy beyond all 
dispute to this day; and she says to herself that if she were again to havea 
struggle with France—supposing (which God forbid!) that the fate of 
battles should inflict new disasters upon us—she would gain no other result 
than the maintenance of what she has already, namely, maritime and 
colonial supremacy, and, consequently, she would have much to lose and 
little to gain in a struggle with France. By a complete change in views 
and interests, England has now arrived at this—that as much as forty years 
ago she was hostile to France so much now is she friendly to her; and so 
great is the present dispositions of the English not to separate their interest 
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from ours, that ontwo most grave occasions—in determining first to make 
war with us, and then to make peace—they, perhaps, even rather took our 
position into consideration than their own. 

** How then, such being the reciprocal disposition of the two nations, are 
we to account for what followed the event of January 14? By the com- 
monest of all explanations—by a series of misunderstandings which arose 
on both sides of the Channel. Already, since the peace, public opinion in 
England had taken umbrage at some diplomatic incidents, but at the news 
of the attempt of the 14th, England was unanimous in stigmatizing the 
odious crime. At that period the true English publie—that public which, 
in reality, directs and governs the State—which is accustomed to see order 
proceed from the greatest agitations, to disdain all the excesses of the press, 
to take no heed of any of the exaggerations of liberty —the English —_ 1 
say, knew nothing either of the previous attempts organized in England 
against the Emperor, nor of the doctrines professed by a portion of the re- 
fugees; it was, in all sincerity, as ignorant of those infamies as it was 
innocent of them, It was, then, with the most painful astonishment 
that it believed (very mistakenly to be sure) it could see in the ad- 
dresses which were spoken at Paris a disposition on the part of France 
to render England responsible for the attempt of the I4th, and to hold 
her in suspicion. From that moment, public opinion in England, 
unanimous in stigmatizing assassination, suddenly checked the demon- 
strations which were being made in every part of the country. 
Then, when the change in the régime of passports, good or bad, but so 
unjustly represented as an act of detiance against the English themselves— 
and the addresses from the army especially, which wrought the irritation to 
the highest piteh—came, then that happened which always does happen in 
a free country when the national sentiment is in play, the popular passions 
knew no bounds, and the political situation was subject to these passions, 
So, while we thought that we had to complain of the disposition of our allies 
towards us, the English people, on its side, thinking itself deeply wounded 
by France, no longer obeyed any sentiment but that of its irritation. This 
irritation naturally provoked in France a similar feeling, equally strong, 
and which would, perhaps, have been dangerous without the lofty intelli- 
gence and the spirit of justice of the Emperor, to appreciate the true cause 
of the attitude of our neighbours. But, messieurs, whatever may 
have been the nature of these deplorable misunderstandings, and of which it is 
at least casy to prevent the return, the situation of the two peoples has under- 
gone no change. That which undeniably remains is that the new instincts 
of England carry her as naturally to a union with France as formerly they 
promoted a separation ; that ours follow a similar direction; that in spite of 
the misunderstandings and the little reciprocal distrusts, and in spite of the 
intrigues of the parties which take advantage of them, the great English 
public sincerely desire the friendship of the Emperor and of France—that, 
im fact, there is really no interest, no serious question between the two 
countries upon which the simplest good sense cannot put the two Govern- 
ments in accord; and thus that it only depends upon us to maintain an 
alliance which is so advantageous to both.” (General sigus of adhesion.) 









The AMoniteur has announced that the convention signed by the con- 
ference at Paris will not be published for more than a month, that is 
until it is ratified. 
the arrangement come to has leaked out in the Constitutionnel, while a 





¢ main questions, The article in the Constitutionnel is as follows. 

The fundamental principle of the union, as it was understood by 
France, has not, we believe, prev d. This was a result easy to forsee, 
because the disposition of the majority of the powers and the ‘change ot 
opinion which had taken place on this point were well known. But, al- 
though the Emperor's government has not obtained that which it desired, 
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Nevertheless what purports to be the substance of 





times—1. On the question of the Central Committee, when Austria and 
the Porte were in the minority against France, Russia, England, Pruggj 
and Sardinia. 2. On the question of the electoral law, when Austrj 
Russia, Prussia, and Turkey formed the majority on the subject of the con. 
ditions of the property qualifications for a voter, and the eligibility, 3, Op 
the classification of voters ; this question, which involved the restriction of 
electoral liberty, was warmly discussed, and energetically opposed by 
Count Walewski, but the question was carried by the majority com of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Turkey, 4. The same majority against the 
opinion of France, England, and Sardinia, decided on substituting the 
words ‘ Elective Assemblies ’ for ‘ Representative Assemblies.’ ”’ 

Staly.—The following singular document comes from Turin. It pur. 
ports to be an authentic statement of the views of the King of Naples, 
substantially if not verbally exact; and is given as a curiosity and for 
what it may be worth. 

‘“‘Itis necessary to yield to England in all that flatters the pride and 
egotism of that nation. That satisties her Government. As for anything 
else, it is the English Government itself that will help us to resist preten- 
sions which might be our ruin. The Anglo-French alliance, as it at pre. 
sent exists, is a great balancing machine—that is our guarantee. An inti. 
mate understanding between France and England would be fatal to us; but 
I shall fear that only upon the day when England shall put down her fi 
and France decree the demolition of Cherbourg. On the other hand, war 
between France and England would be chaos. We ought not to desire it, 
Nor do I think it possible, (added the King smiling,) under the reign of 
Alexander the Reformer, and almost the disciple of Cobden. These are my 
views. I wish you to conform your acts to them, and I am convinced that 
we shall have nothing to fear either from the Mysteries of Paris or from 
the Old and New Hopes of Italy.” By these last words, it is added, the 
King alluded to the titles of works by Messrs. Balbo and Tomaseo, 

Gurkey.—The Marseilles telegraph reports that intelligence from Con. 
stantinople of the 18th instant, announces a Ministerial modification, 
Othman Rudchi Pacha, Minister at War during the operations in the 
Crimea, is to be in the Cabinet without a portfolio, Riza Pacha is to 
unite to his functions as Minister at War the direction of the Artillery, 
The replacement of the Grand Vizier is in agitation. The Ministers 
have fully submitted to the Sultan the state of the finances, and his 
Imperial Majesty has blamed them for not having sooner informed him 
on the subject. 

The Turkish Government has remonstrated with the English Govern- 


| ment on the hasty bombardment of Jeddah. 


correspondent of the Russian organ Le Nord, gives the divisions | 


and that which it is still convinced would have been the best basis for the | 


new order of things, namely, a complete union, it would appear that what 


has been done is astep towards such an union, and moreover that the new | 


settlement sanctions and realises the union in very many particulars, If 
we are rightfully informed, the two Principalities will be endowed with 
political institutions entirely identical. For example, equality in the 
eye of the law, equality as regards taxation, individual liberty, respect for 
property with all its guarantees, the abolition of privileges ‘of caste, and 
admissibility to all offices will be found assured to both provinces in identi- 
cal terms. A sort of council of state, permanent and common to both coun- 
tries, will be invested with considerable powers, particularly in all that re- 
lates to the preparation of new laws. This single council will be chosen in 
a manner provided for in the convention, by the hospodars and assemblies of 
the two countries. A high Court of Justice and Cassation, the members of 
which will be irremovable, will be an institution common to both the 
Principalities. With regard to the elective assemblies, each province will 
retain its own, to be elected, not by universal suffrage, but by a consti- 
tuency with a defined qualification. These assemblies will, we are told, 
play a very important part in the working of the government. For 
example, these chambers will elect the hospodars, who have heretofore 
been appointed by the Sublime Porte. The hospodars will be chosen di- 
rectly by the assembly of cach province, subject to certain condition of eligi- 
bility laid down in the convention. The Sublime Porte, which, it must be 
admitted, has very heartily lent itself to the work of the conference, will 
merely give an investiture to the hospodars. It is plain that assemblies 
gery: such powers as we have described will be very important bodies. 
o act of the hospodars will be execeutory unless countersigned by a 
minister. Precise and severe provisions define the responsibility of 
ministers to the Legislative Chambers, which within the sphere of their 
powers will exercise the most efliacious cheek upon the Government. One 
of the most delicate and difficult questions to be disposed of in these pro- 
vinces, where some traces of feudality yet remain was that of the abolition 
of corres, and the various relations which subsist between proprietor and 
easant ; these ditlicultics have not been passed over in silence by the con- 
erence, which, in a wise spirit of conciliation, has provided for the re- 
laxation of feudal tics and the amelioration of the present state of things. 
The convention of August 19 applies, as we see, the fundamental principles 
of 1789. We are assured that some parties think the work of the conference 
has conceded a very great deal indeed to ideas of liberty, and that in 
particular too much power is given to the Legislative Assemblies. We are 
of opinion, on the contrary, that the contracting powers have taken a wise 
view of the situation in all its bearings. In a country which has been so 
long delivered over to administrative abuses of all sorts, and in which these 
abuses are not the exception but the rule, it is quite right a very stringent 
— of control should be placed in the hands of these assemblies ; it is 
here that the conference has endeavoured to find a remedy sufficiently 
strong to combat the evil. he Principalities will doubtless appreciate what 
the powers have done for them, and will worthily respond to the confidence 
of Europe; they will receive with satisfaction the guarantees for liberty 
brought to them by the new settlement, and its so favourable tendencies 
towards the ends they desire.” 
These are the revelations published in the Nord. 
“Almost all the decisions of the conference were concluded by a verbal 
accord, but when the differences of opinion were too decided, Count 
Walewski put the proposition in discussion to the vote. This occurred four 

















China .—On Saturday, the Monitewr announced that peace had been 
concluded with China. The news came from the Duke of Montebello, 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is dated August 20th, and is 
as follows— 

‘A courier who left Tien-Tsin on the 27th of June, and travelled over- 
land, has brought to Prince Gortschakotf the intelligence that a treaty 
has been concluded between China and Russia similar in its general bases 
to those which have been concluded between China and the other Powers, 
The ports are opened, the free exercise of the Christian religion is con- 
ceded, the establishment of consuls admitted, as well as the reception of 
diplomatic agents in Pekin, if necessary, 

‘* England and France have, moreover, obtained a considerable pecuniary 
indemnity.” [Another report fixes the indemnity at 30,000,000 francs.) 

Canala.—a new Ministry has been formed by Mr. Cartier. Upon 
the resignation ot Mr. Brown, the Governor-General sent for Mr. Galt, 
but he briefly declined to undertake the responsible duty of forming a 
Cabinet. Mr. Cartier was then sent for. He at once consented to per- 
form the task, provided he might have the assistance of Mr. John Mac- 
donald, a condition to which the Governor made no objection. Mr, 
Cartier then speedily constructed a cabinet ‘of the following persons— 

Lower Canada—Attorney-General, Cartier; Public Works, Sicotte ; 
Speaker Legislative Council, Belleau; Provincial Secretary, Alleyn; In- 
spector-General, Galt; Solicitor-General, Rose. 


} Ye Canada—Attorney-General, J. A. M‘Donald; President of Coun- 
cil, 


ohn Ross; Postmaster-General, Sidney Smith; Receiver-General, 
Sherwood; Crown Lands, Vankoughnet. 

With regard to the yiews of the Cartier Ministry they are in the main 
those of the Macdonald Government. Mr. Cartier said— 

‘* The operation of the new tariff will be closely watched, and readjusted 
from time to time, with a view to maintain the public revenue, to uphold 
the provincial credit, and incidentally to encourage native industry and do- 
mestic manufactures. In such readjustment the placing of the tariff on the 
ad valorem principle will be kept steadily in view. The late Government 
felt themselves bound to carry out the law of the land respecting the seat of 
Government; but, in the face of the recent vote on that subject, the Ad- 
ministration do not consider themselves warranted in incurring an expendi- 
ture for public buildings until Parliament has an opportunity of considering 
the whole question in all its bearings. The expediency of a Federal Union 
of the British North American Provinces will be anxiously considered, and 
communication with the Home Government and the Lower Provinces 
entered into forthwith on the subject. The result ef this communication 
will be submitted to Parliament at its next session. The Government will, 
during the recess, examine into the organization and working of the public 
departments, and will carry out such administrative reforms as will be con- 
ducive te economy and efticiency.”’ 

Sir Edumund Head, the Governor-Generai, has issued a memorandum 
explaining why he thought it not expedient to dissolve the Parliament. 





Pisrtellancovs. 


Permission having been obtained, the Directors of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company have published the despatches which have passed under 
the Atlantic between Queen Victoria and President Buchanan. They 
are as follows— 

The Queen to the President. 

“* The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon the successful 
completion of this great international work in which the Queen has taken 
the greatest interest. The Queen is convinced that the President will joim 
with her in fervently hoping that the electric cable, which now alread 
connects Great Britain with the United States, will prove an additional 
between the two nations, whose friendship is founded upon their common 
interest and reciprocal esteem. The Queen has much pleasure in thus dis 
rectly communicating with the President, and in renewing to him her 
best wishes for the prosperjty of the United States.”’ 

The President to the Queen. 
“ Washington City. 


‘** The President cordially reciprocates the congratulations of her Majesty 
the Queen on the success of the great international enterprise accomplish 
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by the skill, science, and indomitable energy of the two countries. Itisa 
triumph more glorious, because far more useful to mankind, than was 
ever won by a conqueror on the field of battle. May the Atlantic Telegraph, 
under the blessing of heaven, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace and 
friendship between the kindred nations, and an instrument destined by 
Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty, and law through 
out the world. In this view will not all the nations of Christendom spon- 
taneously unite in the declaration that it shall be for ever neutral, and that 
its communications shall be held sacred in passing to the place of their des- 
tination even in the midst of hostilities. James BuCHANAN. 


The Queen has signified her intention to confer the Victoria Cross 
upon Lieutenant John Adam Tytler, Ghoorka Bengal Native Infantry ; 
Sergeant-Major Rosamund of the late 37th Bengal Native Infantry, 
Sergeant-Major Peter Gill of the Loodiana Regiment, and Colour-Ser- 
geant William Gardner of the 42d Regiment. Lieutenant Tytler 
charged into a battery alone at Choorpoorah, and fought the enemy 
until his men carried the guns. Rosamund aud Gill, at great peril to 
themselves, saved the lives of several officers, during the mutiny. Gard- 
ner saved Colonel Cameron from the tulwars of the Ghazees at Bareilly. 

The title of Colonel Moody, who goes out to British Columbia in com- 
mand of a detachment of Engineers, is to be Chief Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands and Works. His men will have to survey the country, make 
roads, and construct bridges; works which none are better fitted to per- 


The Sporting intelligence of the morning journals of yesterday con- 
tained this interesting statement— 

** Sale of Lord Derby's Stud.—The entire stud of the Premier is an- 
nounced for sale by Messrs. Tattersall at Doncaster on Saturday, 18th Sep- 
tember.” 

Thus Lord Derby retires from the turf without adding its “ Blue 
Ribbon” to the heir looms of Knowsley. 

On the recommendation of Lord Derby, the Queen appointed Mr. 
James Disracli to the office of Commissioner of Inland Revenue, vacated 
by the death of the late Mr. Stevenson; and Mr. Philip Rose to the 
office of Treasurer of the Derbyshire district of County Courts, vacated 
by the appointment of Mr, James Disraeli. 











Captain Collinson has forwarded to the Zimes a letter from Captain 
M‘Clintock, who commands the steam yacht sent out in 1857 to in- 
stitute a last search for Sir John Franklin. Ile had made, it will be 
seen, but little progress. 

“ Yacht Fox, Holsteinborg—commenced May 3, 1858, closed May 7. 

“My dear Collinson—Our cruise hitherto has been short and sharp— 
most lamentably short, indeed, but, thank God, it is not at an end; the 
real work is only now beginning. We have only got to repeat the attempt 
this year which failed so sigually last year. Our progress was finally 
stopped in Melville Bay, August 18, from which time up to the 25th of 
April we remained in the pack, drifting southward with it. While beset 
we have drifted down from 75} north to 63} north ; the whole amount is 
1194 geographical miles. You will understand what disappointment and 
anxiety this ill-fortune entailed uponme. For a whole month in Melville 
Bay our fate hung in the balance. The season was very similar to 1848, 
when I was with Sir J. Ross; the whole bay was crammed full of light 
pack, and there was no land ice. Having previously examined the edge of 
the middle ice down as far as 72.20, without any prospect of success, there 
was but one course open to me—to enter the pack whenever a favourable 
opportunity offered, and trust to boring through into the north water. 

his is what Sir J. Ross did, and, being on the same spot, and also on the 
same day, and, moreover, a very favourable opportunity of long leads 
opening out, I tried the same plan. We did not succeed ; a long run of 
southerly winds closed the ice together so much that it did not open again. 
Still I had the precedent of the North Star from which to draw the hope of 
a drift through into the north water, and this, I think, we should ae 
done in time to save our season but for the grounding of some bergs on a 
bank off Cape York, which it has been our lot to discover. We drifted up 
within twenty-four miles of that cape, and subsequently far to the west- 
ward before commencing our southern march. But all this you will see in 
my statement of proceedings and track chart which I have sent to Lady 
Franklin. 

* We are thoroughly efficient, but rather shorthanded, and I am sorry 
to add that R. Scott (leading stoker) died on the 4th of December. 

** We are inexcellent health, and the ship uninjured. She leaks a little, 
and we had to pump her out all winter three times weekly. 

“Forty tons of coal remain on board, and we will take in as much more 
at the Waigat. As for provisions, we have, excellent in quality, of salt 
meat seventeen months’, preserved meat and pemmican thirteen months’, 
&e. From this you will see how well provided we are, and how easily we 
can complete ourselves for a third winter at Beechey Island. 

** With regard to my future plans, I see no reason for departing from my 
original scheme. If early into the west water, I will thoroughly sift the 
Pond’s Bay Natives, so as to separate the history of Belcher’s abandoned 
ships from such knowledge as they may possess respecting Franklin's ships. 

“T hope to look into Port Leopold before visiting Beechy Island, as the 
former would be the place to which we would have to fall back. If the 
launch is injured, I will take a boat from Beechy Island, and leave her 
there should I go down Bellot Strait, or at Cape Walker should I succeed 
getting down Peel Strait. 

“Should I get down to the Magnetic Pole I will pass on the east side of 
King William’s Land, communicating with the Natives, and into Fish 
River. If I can manage to complete my work in Fish River by ship, it 
would be an immense advantage to winter near the south-west angle of 
King William’s Land. 

** Disco, May 24.—For the early part of this season I shall be among the 
whalers, leisurely following their motions, but, should they not persevere 
to the north as long asI think desirable, 1 must then judge for myself 
whether to persevere or return south with them and seek a southern pas- 
sage. I purpose sailing tomorrow morning. We shall long remember the 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Olrick and all here. 

** Yours very sincerely, F. L. M‘Curntock.” 

News of Dr. Livingstone’s expedition up the Zambesi has been re- 
ceived via the Cape up to the 2d July. With much difficulty the Pearl 
was got into the Zambesi River. This having been aceomplished the 
Pearl went onwards to Ceylon, and Dr. Livingstone with the expedition 
went on towards Téte in his steam launch, Up to the 2d July all were 





ing visited his estates in Great Britain and Ireland, Lord Palmerston 
has betaken himself to France. He left England for Paris on Sunday 
evening accompanied by Lady Palmerston. 





A Dublin paper reports a rumour that the Duke of Cambridge, Sir How- 
ard Douglas, and Lord Clyde, are to be made Field-Marshals. 

The widow of General Havelock and her family arrived at Rouen, on 
+ on from Dieppe, and on the following day left by the steamer for 

avre. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is on a visit to Mr. Edward Ellice, M.P., at Glen- 
queich, Inverness-shire. 

Captain Sir Henry Huntley, Kut., R.N., has been appointed British 
Consul at Loanda, 

The Marquis of Dalhousie and Lady Ramsay are passing the season at 
Malvern Wells. The health of the Marquis remaims much the same. It is 
said the Marquis and daughters will pass the winter at Malta, 


The Hereditary Prince of Prussia and his English bride have presented 
to the University of Jena, on the 300th anniversary of its foundation, three 
marble busts of Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, all professors of philosophy 
in that a/ma mater. 

The Empress Eugenie, says the Patrie, in one of her drives in the Bois de 
Vincennes before 1856, several times remarked a statue of the Virgin fixed 
in a wall near the site now occupied by the military hospital. Her Majesty, 
at the moment she became pregnant, made a vow that if Providence b eased 
her with a son she would erect a chapel on the spot. This vow has been 
religiously kept; and on the 15th, the féte of the Assumption, the building 
was inaugurated with great solemnity. 

It is reported that the Duke of Malakoff will shortly repair to Paris, and 
that on his return he will bring with him a Duchess of Malakoff. 

The bride of the Duke, it is said, will be the daughter of the Marquis of 
Paniega. She is young, handsome, “ surpassingly graceful in her carriage, 
the very type of an Andalusian gentlewoman,” says a Spanish Jenkins ; and 
a relative of the Empress Eugenie. 

The Emperor of Russia will arrive at Warsaw on the 24th September, 
Thirty-five thousand troops are concentrated in and about the city, 
and will be reviewed by the Czar. These forces are now under 
tents. 

The Brussels Ziad pendance states that M. Guizot, who has returned to 
France, spent five days when in England at Twickenham and one at Clare 
mont, 

Prince’ Metternich arrived at Frankfort on Saturday, with his family, on 
his way to his chateau of Johannisberg. His vigour and the gallantry with 
which he ran up the staircase of the hotel to greet a lady—herself eighty- 
two years of age—who was waiting to receive him, were the subject of 
general remark. 

M. Sabatier, the French Commissioner, has left Paris for Jeddah, accome 
panied by M. Emerat, who will act as interpreter. 


Mr, Ilarley, the comic actor, died on Sunday. Tle was seized with para- 
lysis while acting Launcelot Gobbo in ** The Merchant of Venice,’ on Fri- 
day sennight. Fortunately he had left the stage at the moment. He was 
instantly carried to his house, and carefully tended, but he died on Sunday, 
He was in his sixty-ninth year; and had been on the London stage since 
1815, 

Colonel Kelly, inspecting field officer of the London recruiting district, 


‘an old soldier of the French wars, died suddenly at his house on Saturday, 


Brigadier-General Campbell of the 2d Dragoon Guards, a_ promising 
cavalry officer, died of disease at Cawnpore on the 5th July. ne was the 
heir to the Craigie estates in Ayrshire, where his loss is much regretted, 

As the Dean of Bangor was on Sunday week reading the epistle he was 
‘* seized by one of those epileptic fits to whic h he has of late become une 
happily subject, and prostrated on the floor of the chancel, to the great 
alarm of the bishop and the whole congregation, Assistance being at hand, 
he was promptly removed, and had so far recovered, that in the afternoon, 
he was again seated at his official desk in the choir, assisting in the 
service, 

Mr. F. Edward Bache, a young musical composer of Birmingham, whose 
early works had given much promise, but who has been for some time 
gradually declining in health, died recently. He was only twenty-four years 
of age. 

The Lords of the Admiralty went to Cork on Saturday, in the Diadem, 
inspected the establishments there, went to church at Queenstown on Sune 
day, and in the evening steamed out of the port. 

During the Emperor’s stay at L’Orient a significant incident occurred. 
The Calvados, a troop ship, was launched. She is “ the first of a series of 
twenty vessels of the same class which have been ordered; each ship will 
have accommodation for 2500 soldiers, 150 horses, and 1200 tons of stores,”’ 

A Russian squadron, consisting of two corvettes and a clipper, arrived at 
Spithead on Tuesday morning, under the command of Commodore Popoff, 
from Copenhagen, bound for the Pacitic. 

Oaks always inspire feelings of interest. The Parliamentary Oak, in 
Clipston Park, says Sir William Symonds, a good authority, is said to be 
1500 years old. This park existed before the Conquest, and belongs to the 
Duke of Portland. The tallest oak was the same nobleman’s property; it 
it was called the Duke's walking-stick, and was higher than Westminster 
Abbey. The largest oak in England is the Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire; it 
measures 78 feet in circumference at the ground. The Three Shire Oak at 
Worksop is called so from forming parts of the counties of Nottingham, 
Derby, and York. This tree had the greatest expanse of any recorded in this 
island, drooping over 777 square yards. The most productive oak was that 
of Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810; the bark brought 2007., and 
its timber 670/. In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, there is 
said to be a room, 42 fect long and 27 feet broad, the floor and wainscot of 
which were the production of a single tree—an oak—grown on the estate. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford, who were nomi- 
nated trustees for the adjudication of a prize of 300/, offered by a member 
of the Civil Service of the East India Company, for the best exposition of 
the Hindoo systems of philosophy and refutation of their fundamental 
errors, have decided upon dividing the prize between the two best essayista, 
viz. the Rev. Joseph Mullens, missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
and Dr. James R. Ballantyne, Principal of the Government College, a 
Benares. 

Mr. Spurgeon preached for the first time in Belfast, on Thursday week, 
The scene of the performance was the Botanic Garden. ‘There were present 
from four to five thousand persons. 


‘One of the most curious developments of imperial activity in France, was 
the issue of the recent commission for the purpose of attaining a ‘ uniform 
diapason’ or pitch, As Louis Napoleon has not thought the subject une 
worthy of his notice, I may be pardoned for saying a word or two on it, 
The commission—which, it must be admitted, is admirably constituted— 
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is still sitting; but its labours are me | sufficiently advanced for on dits 
of their probable results to be circulated in Paris. One of the best ac- 
credited, I hear, is that the present prevailing concert pitch in France will 
be lowered half a tone—a rumour which has created no little consternation 
amongst those who perform upon instruments of which the ‘pitch’ is 
fixed.”"— Correspondent of the Manchester Examiner. 

A Hungarian, M. Leon Humar, has, according to the Emancipation of 
Brussels, made a new and curious application of electricity. In a public 
concert at the National Theatre he Cieged, by means of electric wires, on 
five different pianos at the same time. ‘Lhe clectrie battery which worked 
the wires was in an adjacent room. 

A chess congress has been held this week at Birmingham, Lord Lyttelton 
presiding. ‘There have been many interesting matches, but we have no 
account of the final combat between the two best players. 

Seientific farming sometimes, it seems, leads to fatal results. A state- 
ment is published in the papers that Mr. Bird, a farmer at Bamburgh, in 
Northumberland, has lost a flock of sheep in this way. He caused 867 
sheep to be ‘dipped’ in a chemical solution used for destroying ticks, 
lice, &c., and then turned out to grass. It is supposed that this solution 
was washed off the sheep by a shower of rain and fell upon the grass, which 
being eaten by the sheep poisoned them, as they began to die on the 16th 
instant, and on the 21st instant only twenty-six out of the flock of 867 
remained alive. 





The returns of the Metropolitan registrars are still of a satisfactory 
character. In the week that ended last Saturday (August 21st) the deaths 
registered were 1112, of which 569 were those of males, and 543 those of 
females. In the corresponding wecks of 1849 and 1864, when so many lives 
were destroyed by cholera and diarrhea, the deaths rose to 2230 in the 
former year, and to 1833 in the latter. In the corresponding weeks of the 
ten years 1848-57 the average mortality was 1259. The deaths of last week 
occurred in an increased population ; and the present rate of mortality is 
therefore comparatively low, being 273 below the corrected average deaths 
in London. Of the 1112 persons who died, 614 were under 20 years of age ; 
136 were 20 and under 40; 148 were 40 to 60; 161 were 60 to 80 ; and 40 
were 80 years of age and upwards.—Wegistrar-General’s Report. 


The sale of the books and manuscripts collected by the late Dr. Bliss of 
Oxford has realized the sum of 6281/. 16s, 6¢. Among them was a splendid 
manuscript of the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi which brought 80/7. 

Vancouver's Island now boasts of a newspaper—the Victoria Gazette. 
course, its sole topic is gold and Fraser River. 


Of 


The total number of horses shipped to India from the Cape colony since 
August 1857 is 3059. ‘There were also 104 mules despatched to Cal- 
cutta in December last. Cupe horses are admirably suited for cavalry 
purposes. 

It is stated that the Spanish Government has decided to clear out the 
Riff pirates. Communications to that effect have been sent to the great 
maritime Powers, and an expedition is preparing to rid the seas of this, 
almost the last remaining, nest of sea brigands, 

The astounding sum of 60/. was the other day consumed in drink at a 
publichouse in the vicinity of a line of railway now constructing in this 
county. No one will wonder when we add that at night more than twenty 
navvies were carried out by two or three policemen who were in attendance, 
and laid in a common stable, dead drunk. Of course this is only a climax 
in a course of habitual and chronic drunkeness which nightly presents 
scenes sufliciently horrible.—Aderdecn Free Press. 

John Few, a resident at Potterne, in Wiltshire, died recently. He had 
for years lived in a state of the most disgusting penury and squalor, noto- 
rious asa miser. His abode was inconceivably filthy, and the stench of it 
when entered overpowering. He had amassed 600/. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Telegraphic despatches in anticipation of the Calcutta mail of July 

7, have arrived this morning. ‘The bulk of the Indian news reported 
is old, but some of the statements are important. ‘The Bombay news 
comes down to the 4th August. ‘The troops in Oude were engaged in 
the pursuit of the rebels and the reduction of mud forts. Many chiefs, 
not deeply compromised, were surrendering to Government; others had 
received rewards for fidelity or punishment for treason. 

** Sir Hugh Rose had resigned the command of the Poonah Division. 

“The second Oude Proclamation, published in Bombay, had been de- 
clared by Government a forgery.” [It may be remembered that this is 
the ceaianation in which Lord Canning is made to adopt Lord Ellen- 
borough’s views, and guarantee to all Zemindars not murderers, their 
estates. ] 

The advices from Hongkong are only to the 6th July, and from Tien 
sien only to the 18th June, or nine days before the Russian courier 
started from Ticn sin on his way to St. Petersburgh. On the 18th June 
this was the strange state of things. ‘Lord Elgin had received from 
the Imperial Commissioner a written promise of coneession of his de- 
mands. The American and Russian treatise had been concluded. The 
Americans were believed to have stipulated for an annual visit to Pekin. 

“The Commissioner at Canton was urging the people to war, and 
ignored the negotiations in the north. A proclamation had been issued 
by General Straubenzce establishing a partial blockade. Trade was ata 
standstill.” 


By the arrival of the Harmonia at Southampton, we have advices 
from New York to the 16th August. President Buchanan returned to 
Washington on the evening of the 14th, much improved in health. The 
American Peace Commissioners, Messrs. Powell and M‘Culloch, arrived 
at Washington on the morning of the 14th from Utah. Their repre- 
sentations of the agreement between the Mormons and the Government 
did not vary in any material points from what had already been pub- 
lished. ‘The important consideration was the fact that peace at all events 
had been secured, and the supremacy of the laws and the authority of the 
Government recognized. Still, the Commissioners did not hesitate to 
say that much remains to be done before the Mormons will be brought to 
that obedience which is necessary for the continuance of amicable re- 
lations. Accepting this proposition, the Government would, it was said, 
80 mature its plans to this end that their purpose must eventually be ac- 
complished in the face of the opposition which may be arrayed against it. 
The Commissioners also verified the accounts published of the conduct of 

i Young toward his followers, So unjust and tyrannical had 











! this become, that it was deemed necessary to repeat the instructions here- 


tofore given to the officers of the Government in Utah, to afford them al] 
the protection in their power. 

At New York they were in the thick of preparations for eclebrating 
the laying of the Atlantic telegraph. 

Mr. Seward had made a speech at Auburn on the subject of the elec. 
tric cable. He regarded it as the guarantee of peace, enduring and 
eternal. Diplomacy will become obsolete when nations are brought into 
communion with each other. What the nations of the world have most 
needed through all the centuries that have passed, was a system of self- 
government, based upon the fundamental principle of the political 
equality of all classes and conditions of men. ‘It fell to the lot of our 
own country to organize such system of government, and under the aus- 
pices of Washington, Adams, Seen, and Hamilton, to put it into 
successful operation. But it stood here isolated and alone. The 
nations of Europe saw that system at a distance, coveted it, and many 
of them have struggled through scas of blood to seize, embrace, adopt, 
and establish it amongst themselves. But that was impossible, and hag 
hitherto been impossible. Before they can avail themselves of this great 
blessing the European continent, and all other continents, must be brought 
practically into immediate proximity to, and intimate communion with, 
the United States.” So, Providence has sent the means in telegraphs, 
Henceforth Europe, Asia, and Africa are to be rapidly regencrated by the 
political ideas of America, ‘* henceforth we shall have no such low ambi- 
tion as is expressed by the motto: Americans shall rule America; but 
that nobler ambition expressed by what hereafter is to be our watch- 
word: American mind, American opinions, American systems, shall rule 
throughout the earth.” 


It is a curious fact that Count de Persigny’s important speech, long 
telegraphic summaries of which appear in the Nord and Independance of 
Brussels, is not so much as mentioned by any Paris morning journal, 
The only evening paper which alludes to it is the Courrier de Paris, and 
that quotes the first part only, in which there is nothing about the Eng- 
lish alliance, and it does not say whether it intends to publish the re- 
mainder. 

A Daily News correspondent writing from Constantinople, August 18, 
refers to the late ministerial crisis, which, he says, nearly resulted in 
the overthrow of the Grand Vizier. The cause of the commotion was an 
attempt on the part of the latter to bring the Sultan to reason on the 
subject of his civil list expenditure, which has latterly attained an ex- 
travagance such as was never known before. His Majesty was furious, 
and rated the economic A4li in a style seldom employed by Imperial lips, 
The Vizier retired and sent in his resignation, which was at first 
accepted, and Riza Pacha, the Minister of War (and Aali’s rival,) 
sent for to take possession of the vacant seals. Riza, however, 
had barely reached the palace when the repentant Sultan despatched 
another messenger to bring back the Vizier, whom he urged to 
withdraw his resignation. This was done; but as a settlement of the 
affair in that casy way would have stultified his Majesty, a “‘ modifica- 
tion”’ was devised; and, to give effect to that, Mehmed Ruchdi Pacha, 
the Grand Master of Artillery, was shelved, with the softener of a seat at 
the Council of Tanzimat, and his very profitable berth given to Riza, in 
addition to his present post of Seraskier. 


Sir Charles Napier has addressed a sort of circular letter to the morn- 
ing journals giving them his opinion of Cherbourg, and the ships he 
found there, After describing the breakwater, basins, and forts, he 
says— 

*« Let us now examine in what way Cherbourg will affect our safety. In 
former wars France collected her Channel fleet in Brest, and off that port we 
spent many an anxious day and night. Plymouth breakwater did not then 
exist, and when hard pressed we only had Torbay to run for, and the mo- 
ment the wind came to the eastward we were off to our old station. This 
gave us great experience, made good sailors and smart officers, but it wore 
out both men and ships, and did not keep the enemy in port, for they sailed 
when they pleased. In another war, if France means mischief abroad, she 
will keep her fleets in the western ports ready to put to sea; if she means 
mischiet at home, she will collect her furces at Cherbourg, and we will 
watch her from Alderney, Portland, and St. Helen’s, and save wear and 
tear ; so far we shall be better off. If she means invasion, she must collect 
her steamers to carry troops, and these steamers must be covered by a fleet, 
and before she can land we must have a regular stand-up fight, and I have no 
fear forthe result ; but, sir, what I fearis, that in time of profound peace, France, 
having a large army at command, a large fleet, and a large number of 
seamen always ready, may suddenly make an attack on this country from 
Brest, Cherbourg, Boulogne, or any other Channel port she pleases. Re- 
member, this does not now require ships of war (though she is preparing 
steam transports to carry 15,000 cavalry)—she would only have to seize 
steamers—no matter whom they belonged to—collect them at Cherbourg, 
and this is only 60 miles from Portland. We must either arrange wi 
France to keep up a moderate navy, or we must keep up a well-mann 
and well-disciplined Channel fleet ; and this may be done at a very mode- 
rate expense. At last we have a Channel ceaiven of six sail of the line, 
but that is not sufficient ; we ought to have ten sail of the line, manned by 
first-rate seamen—there ought not to be a landsman amongst them. Only 
100 marines should be embarked in each ship, and their number filled up 
with able seamen. I cannot say the ships, as a whole, struck me as bein; 
very inferior to our own; I thought they were very fine ships, and look 
very much like men-of-war; five of them were built for screws, and four 
were sailing-ships transformed into screws. The French build, and indeed 
always did build, as fine ships as ours; and some of the best ships we had 
last war were taken from the French, or copied from them.”’ 


We have received early copies of Captain Walter Crofton’s “ Notes 
on Colonel Jebb’s Report on Intermediate Prisons.” The Notes are in a 
folio form, resembling a Parliamentary paper, thirty-two pages in length. 
The fasciculus contains Colonel Jebb’s Observations in parallel columns 
with Captain Crofton’s Notes. We have not to explain to our readers 
that the two men are to a certain extent representatives of opposing sys- 
tems. Colonel Jebb, the Chief Director of Prisons in this country, was 
a stout advocate for the continuance of convict-transportation, and he 
appears still to dream that such a thing is possible ; he very reluctantly 
admitted some changes in our present system necessarily consequent 
upon the abandonment of transportation generally ; he may be said to be 
the opponent of the reformatory plan, and therefore he is necessarily the 
opponent of the system of intermediate prisons,—those departmerts of 
what we may call moral castigation, into which not incorrigible prison- 
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ers are admitted as a preparative to their discharge. Captain Walter 
Crofton is the Director of Convict Prisons in Ireland ; he has developed 
the reformatory branch of penal chastisement with extraordinary suc- 
cess, and with a rapidity that few could have imagined possible. In the 
late annual report of his own department, Colonel Jebb made observa- 
tions, not of a very striking kind, impugaing the Irish intermediate 

risons. His remarks showed that he had really misconccived the ob- 
jects, principles, and even facts of the Irish system; and the purpose 
of Captain Crofton’s Notes is to correct these errors in the English Di- 
rector. We shall not do Colonel Jcbb the injustice of dismissing his 
observations with this rough-and-ready description ; our only object now 
is to announce the issue of Captain Crofton’s Notes, and to explain 
their purport. The Daily News began a reprint of the Notes yesterday, 
with a promise that they were “to be continued.” The Notes them- 
selves are printed by Alexander Thom and Sons, in Dublin. We shall, 
of course, take up the subject fully. 
The proceedings in Mr. Ruck’s case were yesterday brought to a close; 
Commissioner Winslow summed up the evidence and told they jury that al* 
they had to consider was whether Mr. Ruck was of sound mind at that mo- 
ment. Mr. Ruck was once more examined, when he repeated that he was 
quite sure all his suspicions regarding Mrs. Ruck were groundless. He 
could not say it had occurred to his mind to atone to his wife, because he 
had been hurt by this inquiry, which she had instituted about him. 

The jury retired and deliberated about yoien | minutes. Then the fore- 
man said,—‘* The jury have come to the conclusion that Mr. Ruck is of 
sound mind and quite capable of managing his own atfairs.”” The an- 
nouncement was received with cheers by the crowd in the hall. 

Mr. Gordon Allen, one of the counsel for Mr. Ruck, applied to have the 
statements and certiticates on which that gentleman was sent to the asylum 
at Moorcroft impounded, with a view possibly to ulterior legal proceedings. 
The Commissioner refused to entertain the application, doubting whether he 
had the power to grant it, even if it were right to do so. 

It is stated that the verdict was adopted by a majority of 12 to 6. 





Worthing has been the scene of a sad accident. The children of two 
gentlemen visiting that town were sent in a sailing yacht for a trip in front 
of the town, while the parents went to Littlehampton. There were on 
board eleven children, six servants, and two boatmen. Suddenly the 
yacht capsized. One of the boatmen was drowned. One, a youth of 
nineteen, Tester by name, saved many lives, When the boat went over 
one of his legs was caught by the ropes running from the bulwark to the 
mast. Here he became fixed; one of his feet gained a hold on the mast, 
and the ropes on either side of one of his legs had the effect of supporting 
him there. In this situation he stood for near a quarter of an hour 
with a little girl under his arm, a little boy clinging to his shoulder by his 
guernsey, shrieking to a distant boat's crew, “Sailor, come here; Suilor, 
come here!’’ ‘Three female servants were clinging on to him in front, and 
the coachman’s wife, with Ler infant in her arms, hanging on him behind, 
all uttering piercing and agonizing shrieks. He entreated the woman with 
her infant to relinquish her grasp, for it was pressing his guernsey on his 
neck almost to strangulation. She would not, and the poor fellow’s strength 
had all but failed. Happily a pleasure-boat saw the accident, and reached 
the wreck in time to rescue Tester and those he had saved. Thirteen per- 
sons were drowned including nine children, all under nine years of age. 





The Dublin papers announce the death of Mr, William Henry Curran, 
late Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and son of the celebrated 
John Philpot Curran, formerly Master of the Rolls, which took place on 
Tuesday last, at his residence in Fitzwilliam Place, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

Notwithstanding the inactivity which has existed throughout the week in 
the market for public securities, the real business doing has been of a more 
favourable character, and quotations have consequently advanced 3 } per 
cent. Consols have been as high as 97, having opened on Monday 96%. There 
have been several investments but none of any important amount. The 
largest purchases have been in the East India Debentures (new issue), 
200,000 having been bought during Wednesday and Thursday alone; the 
= is now 984 98}; the first instalment paid last Monday absorbed about 

,000/. without causing any particular pressure on the market. There has 
not been so much buoyancy today and Consols have drooped 4 per cent owing 
to a few realizations and absence of business. Reduced leaves otf 96} 963. 
New Three per Cents, 96} 963. Consols for September, 96} 96}. 

The only feature worth noticing in the Foreign Stock Market during the 
past week is a rise in Peruvian of nearly 2 per cent, the near approach of 
the dividend on the Four-and-a-half per Cents now advertised, and the 
large purchases which must be made during the ensuing month, on account 
of the Sinking Fund, will probably keep up the price of the stock, if not 
cause a further improvement. There + been rather more inquiry for 
the New Brazil Four-and-a-half per Cent Scrip, which at one time 
reached 1} premium; but a reaction has since taken place, and the figure 
is now } # premiumonly. Mexican is good atthe price, 2121}. Spanish 
Bonds are scarce and somewhat in request, 44 444, and the Certificated 5 5} ; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 91 92; Peruvian Three per Cents, 
70 72; Buenos Ayres, 78 80; Buenos Ayres Deferred, 16} 174; Grenada 
Active, 21 22; Grenada Deferred, 66}; Venezuela Active, 3940; Victor 
Emmanuel, 91} 92}. Money continues plentiful at about 3 per cent. 

The Railway Share Market has shown considerable buoyancy, and quo- 
tations have, in most instances, advanced. Midland and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have been especially in demand, the improvement in both 
quotations being equal to 1} per cent. Other stocks and shares have all 
experienced a rise, averaging } per cent. Today the market has been very 
quiet, and prices not quite so firm as at the opening; there is, however, 
little material alteration, and higher prices are looked for; the Traffic Re- 
turns in most cases showing an improvement exercise a favourable influence. 
Midland Stock is finally quoted 963 974; Caledonian, 41} 413; London and 
Brighton, 109 110; Great Northern, 254 25g; South Eastern, 21} 213; 
North Stafford, 5} 5} dis. Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 13 14; 
Great Western, 50} 503 ; London and North-Western, 923 93; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 933 94; London and South-Western, 93 93}. The 
fortnightly settling will take place on Tuesday the 31st. French 
8 although dull at the close, have been tolerably well supported ; 
but no t amount of business has been done. Luxembourg Shares 
are 7§ 8}; Northern of France, 37} 38; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} 
28; Paris and Lyons, 32} 33; Sambre and Meuse, 73 8; Namur and Liege, 
99}. Indian Shares steady, East Indian, 105 106; Bombay and Baroda, 
Bert rem. Atlantic Telegraph shares, 840 860. The shares of the Red 

elegraph Company have been sought after a good deal, and busi- 
ness has been done at 1 prem. the last price is } 1 prem. 




















BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victe cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the 25th day of Aug. 1858. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 





Wetec lesued ..ccccccccccecces £31,126,195 | Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ........ -. 38,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 16,951,195 
Silver BullioW.....ceccceeees - 
£31,426,195 £31 ,426,195 





BANKING DEFARTMEST 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... Government Securities (inelu- 
Rt tape eeeeeseeeereeeseeeees ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,884,244 
Public{Deposits® ..........4 Other Securitices....... . 15,064,472 
Other Deposits ..........000 Notes 11,063,540 





Seven Days and other Bills .. Gold and Silver Coin .... 





£37,715,567 

* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 

A mecting of the shareholders of the Submarine Telegraph Company was 
held on Wednesday, Sir J. Carmichael in the chair, when the report was 
adopted unanimously, and a dividend declared at the rate of eight per cent 
perannum, The reeeipts during the past six months have been 12,520/., 
showing an increase of 1831/, over the corresponding period of last year, 
notwithstanding the late accident to the Belgian cable. A resolution was 
passed congratulating the proprietors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company on 
the successful laying of the line to America. 

A special meeting of the shareholders of the Western Bank of Scotland 
was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of authorizing the destruction of 
notes, and making compromises with poor sharcholders. It was intimated 
that a further call would probably be required, as the assets were not being 
realized as had been expected, 

M. Emile Pereire contradicts the report lately afloat that there was to be 
an amalgamation of the Crédit Mobilicr and of the Caisse Nationale 
d’ Escompte. 

According to a statement from a Mr. T. P. Shaffner, in the New York 
papers, the Emperor of Russia four years back resolved upon the formation 
of a telegraph line from St. Petersburg to the Russian possessions in North 
America, and thence to San Francisco, Its course was to be from St. Peterse 
burg to Moscow, thence across the Ural Mountains into Asia, passing 
through Irkutsk to the Sea of Okhotsk, and thence from Kamtschatka across 
the Sea of Kamtschatka to Cook’s Inlet, in Russian America. ‘This line, by 
a connection with the River Amoor and Mantchouria, would bring St. 
Petersburg and Pekin into direct communication, 

The prospectus has been issued of the Indian and Australian Telegraph 
Company (tirst section) with a capital of 500,000/., in 20/7, shares, The 
proposal is to continue the Red Sea line from Ceylon to Singapore, and 
eventually to carry further sections to Hong-kong and Australia, Appli- 
cation is to be made to the Government for a guarantee, 


Che Cheatres, 

Although the comedics of Messrs, Morton and Reynolds never held an 
exalted position in the dramatic literature of the country, but rather 
marked the commencement of the period, when success on the stage 
ceased to insure the interest of the mere intellectual classes, there is no 
doubt, that to many minds, they are still regarded as the standard of 
what truly British comedy really ought to be. Let not him who 
honestly desires a revival of the national drama be too ready to faney 
that he has gained an ally, when he hears some venerable gentleman 
talk about the “good old plays” of former times. Most likely, the 
* laudator temporis acti” is alluding, not to Ben Jonson, not to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, not to Congreve, not to Farquhar, not even to 
Sheridan, but to “ Speed the Plough,” or “ A cure for the Heart-ache,” 
or some other work in which a happy medium between excess of gravity 
and excess of gaicty was obtained by a chemical mixture of fun and sen- 
timent, and in which the grand doctrine was perpetually inculeated, that 
the less a man had to do with decent socicty, the more he was qualified 
to instruct his brethren in the performance of their social duties. 

On Thursday last, at the Lyceum Theatre, we had a remarkable in- 
stance of a comedy conceived after the true Morton-and-Keynolds model, 
though constructed with less skill than would have been displayed by 
the founders of the school. There was the old familiar creed that fashion 
is necessarily vicious, and that bad manners are no despicable sign of 
good hearts. The virtuous man of the piece dressed himself in exceeding 
plain attire, took an honest pride in the lowness of his birth, withered 
with his sarcasms everybody who sported a moustache, and considered 
it the office of a lackey to pick up a handkerchief dropped by a coquettish 
lady. Of course this virtuous man triumphs in the end; of course the 
coquettish lady, whom he loves, sees the wickedness she has imbibed by 
living in genteel circles, and is glad to bestow her fortune upon an 
adorer, so worthy and so caustic ; such a fine incarnation of disagreeable 
goodness. Then, as humble forms of shrewdness and virtue we have a 
thoroughly uneducated matron from Lancashire ; and her son, who is so 
nobly unsophisticated, that although he is worth a “plum,” he walks 
about a drawing-room in attire representing that of a bricklayer’s la- 
bourer, while that vice and fashion may not be without their full comple- 
ment of representatives, there is a conceited footman to imitate the 
coxcombry of his betters. One touch more and the picture is complete. 
In the good old times, a gentleman who had a favourite saying, that he 
uttered on all occasions, suitable or not, was deemed singularly facetious. 
This species of humour was not therefore to be omitted, and the author 
of the new comedy favours us with a physician, who saya, “I object to 
that,” or, “I don’t object to that,” in reference to any action or obser- 
vation that may fall under his cognizance. The title, Extremes, or Men 
of the Day, prefixed to the work, shows that, after the ancient plan, a 
delineation of manners is contemplated, though the portraits have been 
taken rather from personages who have figured for years upon the stage, 
than from the actual types of any period whatever. 

He who believes thoroughly in his own creed is likely to gain dis- 
ciples, and Mr. Falconer, the writer of the new piece, has worked at his 
antiquated model in such a spirit of implicit faith, and with so much 
freshness and heartiness, that he completely secures the sympathies of 
his audience. The characters are strongly drawn, and the dialogue is 
hard-hitting, and though the plot is so insignificant, that we have not 
thought it worth a description, the amusement produced by isolated 
scenes supplies the want of a sustained interest. 

The Princess’s Theatre will close on Friday next, to reopen early in 
October. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION, 
Ir is not impossible that the singular and unsatisfactory position 
of affairs in Parliament, and the apparent improbability that any 
new combination of existing persons or parties can result in a 
stable Government, will cause the recess to be marked by more 
than usual political activity and thought. At the present moment 
the country is m the hands of an administration divided in 
counsels and sympathics, and it is but too likely that, as far as 
Ministers are concerned, the reeess may be no more than a chronic 
political crisis, latent, or disclosed to the world. It is, indeed, 





more than probable that the Derbyite administration may meet | 


Parliament in a situation, the difficulties of which may require 


for their solution the best part of the ensuing sc ssion, Nobody be- | 
lieves that the reckless promise to settle the question of Reform | 
ean be redeemed by Lord Derby in such a manner as to preserve | 


his Ministry and his supporters. Nobody believes that the diver- 
gencies of the Liberal and Conservative elements in the Ministry 


ean be reconciled. Nobody regards the Government, in its present | 


shape, as more than a temporary, provisional expedient, rendered 
inevitable by the utter collapse of Lord Palmerston’s power, and 
the necessary revolt of his party. It is certain that whatever be 
the magnitude of the national business which the Government of 
Lord Derby may attempt, or be foreed to transact during the in- 
terval before Parliament reassembles, their first and main thoughts 
will be on those difliculties and dangers which threaten their own 
existence. In fact, the Ministry will be much less a Government 
of England than a committee of private safety. No doubt it is 
neither safe nor honourable for a great empire to appear to 
be governed, for a lengthened period, by statesmen whose 
chief anxiety will be that of self-preservation. But the re- 
sponsibility chiefly falls upon what is erroneously called the 
Liberal party; a chaotie mass of private piques and animosities, 
vulgar passions, and decayed reputations, in which those who are 
conspicuous and foremost are too unreliable for leading, and those 
who are dissatisfied are too weak even to supersede them. A ma- 
jority which affords not the slightest promise of replacing the pre- 
sent Government by a strong administration: a majority, in a 
word, which is now called so only by way of description, and not 
to imply that it wields political power. 

Indeed, as we began by saying, Parliament, in its present con- 
dition, affords no hope of a Government strong enough to deal 
with questions for their own sake, and on their own merits, in- 
stead of for its own sake. This must be perfectly clear to any 
person who has closely and intelligently followed the Parliament- 
ary history of the last five years. Under these cireumstances, it 
becomes imperatively necessary that the country should turn its 
anxious attention to the problem, which Parliament is unable to 
solve. Unless, indeed, it is prepared to acquiesce for an indefi- 
nite period in such weakness of the executive, as gives full play 
to the Parliamentary caprices of the moment, and to endorse the 
specious and dangerous notion that a Government’s difficulty is a 
nation’s opportunity. It is difficult to believe that the strong, 
practical sense of Englishmen can be misled for any length of 
time into the adoption of a maxim, which, whether sound or un- 
sound, is absolutely incompatible with the English monarchical 
and constitutional system. That system is irreconcileable with 
such a position as that which has this session been occupied by 
Lord Derby and his colleagues. To political students of future 
times it will always appear one of the most remarkable events in 
the history of free states, that the session in which the phrase 
*¢ Ministerial responsibility” was most frequently in the mouth of 
Parliament, was precisely that in which Ministers and Parliament 
together made the most serious inroads upon its reality and force. 
Ministers who take their directions from Parliament, are the mere 
delegated executants of its will, and relieve themselves from re- 
sponsibility in the most effectual and decisive manner. But 
it cannot be denied that many causes have operated during 
the last session to turn the Ministers of the Crown from 
the position of free-handed statesmen, responsible morally 
and politically, into that of mere instruments of a Parlia- 
ment, irresponsible as Parliaments must ever be. To this re- 
sult, the Manchester school, and notably Mr. John Bright, have 
contributed, and are contributing in no small degree. Powerful 
in eloquence and strong in Parliamentary position, yet unfitted 
by mental obliquities, and the whole training of life, for the high 
posts of Government, what field of power was left to John Bright, 
a man born for power, and hungry for power, save that of being 
the instrument of Parliamentary pressure upon an aristocratic but 
subservient executive? To be the Warwick of Cabinets is flat- 
tering to the pride of the vigorous-minded eloquent manufacturer, 
who knows that he can never be “ free” of Downing Street. 
But the times which breed Warwicks, king-makers, are revolu- 
tionary times; and it is very desirable that those, who do not de- 
sire to be involved, without an effort, in a revolution of our consti- 
tutional system, should have their eyes opened to the true signifi- 
cance of the events that are happening around them. To keen 

litical observers, the soi-disant Tory inistry, whose principal 

ttress is a John Bright, wears an unpleasant likeness to the 
crowned member of an effete dynasty, with its mayor of the 
exercising the real control and government. Absit omen. 

If. the old regime of independent statesmanship wielding parlia- 
mentary majorities is to be continued, which is the only condition 


of things compatible with a constitutional monarchy, the country 
must appeal with vigour to its own purposes and desires, in order 
that a more vigorous tone may be imparted to the proceedings of 
parliament. Constituencies should organize themselves into q 
condition that may render them independent of the electioneering 
agent. Men should, during this recess, meet and resolve upon some 
course intended to bear directly upon the anarchy in parliament, 
The old powers of action, which now lie so dormant in the Eng- 
lishman, and the English community, should be roused once more 
into vigorous life. It is lamentable to see how completely the 
English nation, which was once so distinguished for the boldness 
| with which it breasted the stream of events and history, now, so 
far at least as its home politics are conceraed, persists in standing 
idly and foolishly on the margin. I¢ is lamentable to see how 
much public excitement has superseded public opinion ; lament- 
| able to see how much the nation is turned into a waiter upon Pro- 
videnee, and the obedient humble servant of the last telegram, 
There probably never was any moment in our history when all 
traces of political activity, will, and purpose, as disclosed by ac- 
tion, and initiative, were so completely effaced from the whole 
length and breadth of the nation. How often does it happen in 
England now, and where, that ‘two or three are gathered to- 
gether” to bring about any political result great or small? A 
journalist may be regarded as perfectly disinterested when de- 
claring that the country, at this moment, is leaning’too much on 
journalism, and scarcely at all on individual action. But leading 
articles are of secant value unless to help the work of leading 
minds, and vigorous hands. For five years has the Times thun- 
dered against the Horse-guards, and yet the soldiers are being 
slain by the leather stock, yea, even to this hour. 

The time is fairly come when the country, or, at all events, the 
reflective and thoughtful persons in the country, must awaken 
from the deep slumber into which they have been cast by relying 
too much upon the eloquent bark of the journalist watch-dogs of 
the state. The time is come for public opinion to cease adoring 
itself, to strive to find out what it desires and means, and to look 
out, through the medium of the constituencies, for some who can 
execute those desires. There appears, so far as human specu- 
lation can show, no other method by which the unruly herd and 
mob of honourable Members can be marshalled into an orderly, 
governing, legislating condition. If this is impossible we must 
be content to wait for such things as the chapter of accidents may 
disclose, and surrender ourselves to an ignoble slavery to destiny, 

We commend, therefore, to the attention of the people of Eng- 
land during this recess, the ‘Government of England question.” 
Perhaps it will be better for the country if something like steady 
thought, study, and action are given to this great national ques- 
tion, instead of obeying the powerful impulse of the leading jour- 
nal, and taking up every sort of discursive subject for the writing 
and reading of the recess. May it not be more fruitful for the 
country to keep its eye steadily fixed on this pressing and para- 
mount inquiry, than for it to give its distracted attention to in- 
numerable columns devoted to “ prostitution,” ‘ innkeepers’ 
charges,” ‘‘the fagging system,” ‘the confessional,” and all 
those various subjects which are stereotyped, as it were, in the 
minds of journalists, for recess purposes? Assuredly, if public 
opinion means to govern, it must concentrate itself more decisively 
upon the very question of government. At present there is but 
too much facility for leading public men to conceal every short- 
coming, every infirmity, every moral obliquity, under the mask of 
an exaggerated loyalty and devotion to this supposed paramount 
power. Hitherto it has exhibited itself as all-powerful for pur- 
poses of destruction. Old oppressive statutes, evil commercial 
systems, and powerful but offending Ministries have gone down 
before its destroying hand. But the business now before the 
country is that of construction, and public opinion has to show 
itself equal to that ; it has to show itself as strong positively, as it 
has hitherto shown itself negatively. The question is not now of 
repealing a corn-law, removing a civil disability imposed for re- 
ligion, or pulling down an toe bel Minister, but of bringing new 
| men into public life, reconstructing Parliamentary parties, recastin 
| the forms and offices of administration, remodelling military oat 
| naval systems, founding comprehensive plans of national — 
_ distributing according to safe standards and true principles elec 
| power, striking out and maintaining a bold and wise policy of 
| preparation, though not of dogma, to meet the various contin- 
gencies which transitional Europe has in store. Public opinion 
may be equal to these things. But in order to reach their level 
| it must understand that the oldfashioned weapon of agitation, 
with which it fought during the period of its destructive activity, 
must be exchanged for organization, reflection, and a truly high- 
hearted endeavour to exercise the function of electors in the di 
covery of the best and wisest men. Unless it can do these thin, 
Liberal politicians may be sure that the supremacy of publi 
opinion, on which men rely with so much confidence as the safe- 
guard against all evil and the promotion of all good, will dege- 
nerate into a mere cant, covering a policy of feebleness or ini- 
quity, of which both the governors and the governed will be at 
once and equally the dupes. 


THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIA CONTINUED. 
Tuer Crimean war has evidently forced upon Russia a change of 
tactics. We have long suspected that it had not compelled her te 
abandon the objects at which she was aiming, whether through 
Nesselrode, or Menschikoff, or Gortschakoff, and the result of re- 
cent events inclines us to anticipate that sLe may probably attain 
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her objects, war, defeat, and conferences notwithstanding. | 
Amongst the Governments of Euro e, Russia is that one which at | 
the present day most systematically and consistently aims at | 
carrying out particular objects by a persevering oa Austria | 
has inherited a policy which she has been compelled to accommo- 
date to altered circumstances; Metternich belongs to the past, 
Schwarzenberg has disappeared, while the Buols, Bachs, aud Leo 
Thuns appear to vacillate in their expediencies, as if the chain of 
intellectual connexion with Metternichism had been cut off by the 
brief and calamitous, but significant intervention of Stadion. We 
have not yet any reason to suppose that official “‘ Prussia” has 
abandoned the neutral position that she assumed. Official 
« France” is a reeent combination, and we have not yet been able 
to arrive at a thorough comprehension of the principles by which 
she is guided. And our own Government, which may have a per- 
manent policy amongst the secrets of its Foreign Oflice, is compelled 
to trim at present between diplomatic freemasonries and a de- 
ference for popular and constitutional opinion at home. It is 
Russia alone who is in complete accord with herself,—is able not- 
withstanding the change of external circumstances to stick to the 
text of her testamentary policy, to be consistent in her aim, not- 
withstanding her change of position, or the shifting of winds in 
the political atmosphere. The nation which oe ag in its own 
purposes through fair weather and foul is likely to obtain the 
eatest share of success in the end; and thus, with all our 
—~ power and resources,—half of our national strength being 
frustrated by the systematic double-dealings of the day,—we are 
beaten in council when we have to confront the ‘‘ semi-barbarous ”’ 
wer. 

It is perhaps premature to accept all the reports that have been 
circulated of the proceedings at the Paris Conferences ; we must 
take what we are told cum grano; but it is more than probable 
that the Constitutionnel has enjoyed a very intelligible kind of | 
patronage in the acquirement of its information, and circum- 
stances, as well as other accounts, tend to corroborate its asser- 
tions. One report is indeed most remarkable, and is only ex- 

lained by the general observations which we have just made, | 
t is said that Lord Cowley sought to obtain, from the assembled | 
representatives of the European powers, a personal pledge that 
the proceedings of the Conferences should be kept secret even | 
after the exchange of the ratifications ; and while Sardinia “as a | 
Constitutional State” protested against such a proposal, the 
strongest resistance came from Russia, who challenged publicity ! 
It is said that Lord Cowley evinced a peculiar anxiety to avoid a 
publication of the reasons, as well as the conclusions, of the pleni- 
tentiaries ; as though the representative of Lord Palmerston and 
rd Malmesbury dreaded comparisons with our own parliamen- 
tary debates, or a summons before the public opinion of his coun- 
try. If there is any truth whatever in these reports, Russia has 
not only gained the largest proportion of the winnings at the 
eard-table of the Conferences, but has kept up appearances much 
better than the representative of virtuous England. 

In order to estimate the amount of the Russian victory in sub- 
stantials, let us remember how the question came before the Con- 
ference ; and let us look at the constitution which is said to have 
been drafted for the Danubian principalities. It was known some 
time since that Russia desired the union of those two provinces, | 
while Turkey desired their severance ; the very intelligible reason 
being, that if Russia favoured the Rouman desire for local con- 
solidation, she would be able to work upon the quasi-independent 

rovinces, and win them over to annexation with her own empire. 

‘rance was supposed to have been won over to the Russian view, 
while England resisted it ; Prussia being indifferent, Austria 
disliking Russian aggrandisement, and Sardinia rather sympa- 
thizing with the Czar, who had shown greater magnanimity to- | 
wards the kingdom of Northern Italy than her somewhat ungrate- 
ful allies in the Crimea. This was the position of affairs when | 
the Emperor Napoleon visited Osborne for the purpose of being 
brought over by our Queen; and it is said, he was brought over. | 

In the Conference accordingly, France has stood by England in 
claiming a certain degree of severance for the principalities, 
which are not united ; and yet, in the compromise which has | 
taken place, it is not to be denied that Russia has gained nine- | 

| 


tenths of her wish. Moldavia is to stand separate from the sister 
province, having its own hospodar, its elected house of repre- 
sentatives, and its body of electors. The boyards or country 
gentlemen, who are supposed to be the depository of the Russian 
sympathies, and who enjoyed a monopoly of the franchise, are thus | 
superseded in their political importance. If the Hospodar, Depu- | 
ties, and electors, are all to be persons whose social station shall | 
be marked by some kind of property qualification, perhaps they 
will not be the less independent on that account. Wallachia will | 
have a constitution the exact counterpart of the Moldavian ; but 
these separate and independent provinces are to possess in com- | 
mon a Senate, and some kind of high judicial tribunal; so that a 
portion of the legislature and of the judicature, of the law-making | 
and the law-executing, will be common to both provinces. Both | 
will lie under the suzerainty of Turkey in questions of peace or 
war, and the Porte is suspected of aims at restoring some | 
newer) of her supremacy by replacing her creatures in the 

xecutive. A minimum therefore of influence, and that none of | 
the best, is left to Turkey. The concession made to the Western 
Powers is the separate administration of the principalities in local 
affairs; while Russia obtains such a degree of consolidation as 
may easily be rendered the means of bringing about a much more 
substantial and thorough consolidation. 


It is probable, indeed, that this degree of Russian suecess Will 
not be followed up by so much encroachment in the spirit of wil- 
ful trespass as we have scen that power carrying on heretofore. 
Many recent events have thrown much light on the impoliey of 
past Russian policy ; and other events have rendered it probable 
that the reigning Emperor has at last been impressed by the lead- 
ing lesson which should be derived from what we might eall the 
education of his dynasty through successive generations. The 
Russian Government struck out a plan of completing its adminis- 
trative control over the whole empire, with a betier military pre- 
sence in the south, by a grand system of railways, connecting all 
the ports on the Baltic, the Neva, the White Sea, the Seca of Azof, 
and the Black Sea, with the two capitals of Russia, with the im- 
perial residences, the off-lying provinces of Poland, and the prin- 
cipal lines of Germany through Prussia, Ilere was all that was 
wanting to make the Imperial Chancery omnipresent; but there 
was a slight obstacle: the sum required was forty-four millions 
sterling, and on the very first movement it was scen that sucha 
sum could only be raised by the usual commercial The 
company formed for the purpose, indeed, has not been able to se- 
cure the cash except by instalments it t tedious way ; it 
is now seeking a loan of six millions and a half on debentures, to 
make up the first amount of twelve millions which ought to have 
been raised on shares, And in order to render the raising of such 
sums even probable, the directors of the Grand Russian Railway 
Company are obliged to modify the lwperial plan by diverting 
the lines, where they can be carried round through populous dis- 
tricts; by beginning, and for a time proceeding, only in patches 


iieans, 









where the commencements of the lines can obtain a self- 
supporting local tratlic; aud at the best leaving the grand, 


imperial, military scheme only a dream of the future, The 
circumstances of the age, indeed, are making Russia iden- 
tify herself and her action with those interests and counsels 
which are not warlike, aggressive, or dangerous, at least in the 
old political sense ; and she has shown a certain willingness in 
thus adapting herself. It is through the imperial influence that 
the emancipation, long since begun with the serfs of the crown, 
has been enforced upon the serfs of the private nobles; and while 
Russia must view with much jealousy the advance of the West- 
ern Powers into China, where geography appeared to have given 
her almost a monopoly of encroachment, she makes a merit of 
necessity and becomes the medium of announcing the success of 


| the Western Plenipotentiaric s throuch her own special channels 
} at St. Petersburg. 
tesy, as the Yankees are overjoy 


Our Foreign Office is charmed at the cour- 
d at the magnanimity of the 
follow that Russia is abandoning her 
The ve ry fact that 
legvaphs in an- 


sert-emancipation. Does it 
objects because she is improving her policy: 
she has outstripped our fastest ships and our t 


nouncing an important piece of intelligence shows the forward- 
ness of her organization in the extreme East. ‘The fact that her 
railways are proceeding, ten years being but a teu minutes in the 


chronology of Russian perseverance, is a promise thet the impe- 
rial scheme will sooner or later be realized ; while her failures in 
the Menschikoff demands and in the Crimean war, turned te ae- 
count in her improved tactics, and followed by the suceess of 
her appeals to European opinions and the attainment of so 
much Danubian consolidation through the Paris Conference itself, 
prove that if she has failed through too mechanical an obedience 
to Peter the Great’s advice, she knows how to carry out the spirit 
of his injunctions, and to move towards her unabandoned objects 
by safer, wiser, and even more magniticent rout 


WHAT IS “ THE SOUTH ” ? 
Tre latest American newspapers tell us that a m 
siderable pretensions, just completed at Charleston, is about to be 
erected to the memory of the Honourable lreston 8, Brooks, 
member of Congress. Our readers will recognize the name as 
that of the assailant of Mr, Sumner, who inflicted blows to an un- 
limited extent on a man unarmed, unwarned, seated, and pre- 
vented by his desk from rising to defend himself. This is the aet 
by which Mr. Brooks acquired his fume. One of the inscriptions 
on the monumental obelisk (of which there are four) is this, 
* Ever able, manly, just, and heroic, illustrating true patriotism by his 
devotion to his country : le South unit ereaved family in 


nument of con- 


id 
with [us 


the whok 
deploring his untimely end,”’ 

We need not waste space on any criticism of the terms of this 
eulogium, as applied to a man who committed a deadly, premedi- 
tated assault in the Senate-chamber, on an unconscious antago- 
nist who, for purposes of self-defence might as well have been 
asleep. There is no difference of opinion among us as to the ap- 
plication of such epithets as “ manly, just, and heroic.” Our 
business with the inscription is with the latter part of it; with 
the declaration that “the whole South” deplores the loss of Mr. 
Brooks. 

Most of us may be conscious of an occasional self-reproach for 
the wide sweep of our censures,—and particularly of our political 
censures. In regard to the sectional conflicts in the United 
States, we may too often adopt, without qualification, the broad 
statements made by the parties concerned, without sufficient care 
to distinguish the aggressive from the passive, and the responsible 
from the unrepresented. It és something of an excuse that we 
are merely following the lead of the parties themselves, and 
adopting their own classification. But when some incident oe- 
curs which impresses us with the injustice of their random esti- 
mates, it is useful and right to take the lesson home to ourselves. 

This inscription is a case in point. It isa rank libel on hun- 
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dreds of thousands,—on probably many millions of southern resi- 
dents, to say, deliberately, and in the permanent form of a monu- 
mental marble that ‘the whole South” deplores the loss of a man 
who was known as Preston Brooks was known. We well remem- 
ber his triamphs after his dastardly act ; the ovations wherever he 
went, the banquets and hustings speeches ; and the testimonials— 
the silver-headed canes without end, the pieces of plate, and other 
rich gifts. We believe, moreover, that many persons who would 
not subscribe to such tributes, nor come forward at public meet- 
ings in his praise, subjected themselves by silence to be regarded 
as his admirers. Such men declined the responsibility of creating 


is now becoming widely understood, however, that the mean. 
whites are altering fast. It is certain that the upper class are 
more and more in dread of “rebellion” through the ballot boxes; 
of an electoral power which will enter into collision with their 


| own, and be therefore in alliance with the North. That this ap- 


er exhibiting a schism at the South at a very critical period ; and | 


they swallowed their disgust and mortification, because they 
thought that dissent could do no good, and that mischief might 
come of the deposition of the supposed idol of the hour. But, 
making all allowance for these silent members, thus classed 
among the assenting, there was always a very large portion of 
Southern society which felt very much like the rest of the world 
about the assault on Mr. Sumner; and the number has doubtless 
been increasing, as time and thought worked their natural effcet 
Those who had the opportunity of observing 


in calming passion, ‘ ’ 
His anxious 


Mr. Brooks were certain that he was aware of this. 


expression of countenance, his obvious uncertainty and solicitude | 


about his reception wherever he went in private society, and the 
failure of his health under the wear and tear of his position, 
showed that being vociferously called ‘the conquering hero,” 
every day and all day long did not satisfy his own mind as to his 
reputation for bravery. It is certain that if he could have 
visited unseen the general run of southern habitations, he would 
have heard himself denounced as the worst enemy the South ever 
had,—as a disgrace to the whole casie to which he belonged,—as 
a mockery on the southern profession of Christian chivalry. How 
is it, then, it may be asked, that his monument declares him to be 
deplored by “the whole South?” 

Tt happens chiefly through the self-importance of a small por- 
tion of the great southern section of the American nation. A 
handful of the aristocracy of the Slave states have so long accus- 
tomed themselves to speak as if they were all and their neigh- 
bours nothing, that they have really learned to think so. They 
deceive themselves first, and us afterwards. They are “ the 
Slave power”: the Slave power has by degrees got ahead of all 
ether power in the Federal Union; and its members have ac- 

uired the habit of assuming to be half the nation at home, and 
the whole nation abroad. If our knowledge on any one point 
—such as that of the impossibility that Preston Brooks’s act can 
be sanctioned by half a great nation—checks our tendency to 
adopt the view and language of a braggart minority on any one 
oceasion, we may as well extend the admonition a little further, 
and become careful to impute the blame of an iniquitous policy 
enly to the real advocates of it. 

What, then, is the Slave power which calls itself the South ? 

By the census and other records of analysis, we learn that out 
of the total population of the American Union, amounting now to 
above 27,000,000, the owners of slaves are no more than 350,000 ; 
and we need not explain that no man who is not a slave-holder 
eounts for anything in southern society. ‘The entire slave-hold- 
ing caste, pac. tm the wives, children, relatives, and white de- 
pendants of slave-holders, amount to no more than 2,000,000 at 
the utmost; while it is doubtful whether so many as 1000 are 
earnestly and diligently wedded to the institution of slavery. 
One thousand! two millions! out of a population of twenty-seven 
millions! Is this really what constitutes the South ?—“ the 
whole South,” which deplores the loss of Preston Brooks? This 
group of slave-holders is indeed the whole nucleus of the Slave 
power. It is inferior in numbers even to the free people of 
colour, who now amount to at least halfa million. It is less than 
a ninth part of the number of the slaves. It is sustained by 
broad supports, no doubt, in the hopes of the North and the fears 
of the South, in the commercial interests of the Free states, and 
the social depression of the non-slave-holding whites in the Slave 
states: but these supports would disappear at once with the over- 
throw of the Slave power; and the nucleus is therefore what com- 
monly goes by the name of the South, and that which overbears 
the President and his Government, and which overrules the na- 
tional principle and true policy, and makes the republic a spec- 
tacle to the world for the exhibition of licence, and the absence of 
that liberty which is to the life of nations what daily bread and 
vital air are to the life of man, 

Who, then, are the others? What is the real population of the 
South ? 

Of the ten millions, or thereabouts, of the Slave-states, nearly 
four millions are slaves. The free blacks are not more than 
200,000. Of the whites, seven-tenths are not slave-holders. It 
is only recently that this portentous fact has become known in 
Europe ; and it was before appreciated by very few in the Free 
states of the Union. Every conceivable effort was made by the 
dominant class to conceal the numbers of their degraded neigh- 
bours, whose existence was never unnecessarily recognized in the 
presence of strangers. These ‘“ mean-whites,” “ trash,”—locally 
** sandhillers,” “ clay-eaters,” and so forth,—are intensely hated, 
as well as despised by their aristocratic neighbours, who, when 


uestioned about them by foreigners, represent them as mere 
thievish hangers-on, who tempt the negroes to pilfer, and conduct 
an illicit trade with them, or who mope themselves to death with 
drink and laziness, Mrs. Stowe, by her “Dred,” has saved all 
necessity for describing this class, as it has hitherto existed. 


It 


prehension is reasonable will be admitted by all who haye 
watched the course of events since the Kansas struggle began, 
and especially by those who have read a remarkable book by one 
of the class, x The impending Crisis of the South,” by Mr. Hel- 
per of North Carolina. When a man who could write and 
publish that book declares himself a member of the despised class, 
it is pretty clear that the class is ceasing to be despicable. Mr, 
Helper was knocked down in the House of Representatives at 
Washington for his book, as Mr. Sumner was in the Senate for 
his speech : and men, book, and speech, have been made very 
important thereby : but the social brethren of Mr. Helper were 
rousing themselves before the fist and the bludgeon gave them 
fame. Some of them were sent to Kansas to fight for “ the 
South.” Too many sold their arms and their bibles (the parting 
gift of the proud men who shuffled them away) and drank them- 
selves to Jeath ; and others disappeared ; but a considerable 
number fell in love with free-labour as soon as they saw it in 
operation, and are now thriving farmers on free-soil. These 
seven-tenths of Southern whites ought to be exempted from our 


| censures of the pro-slavery policy and tactics, and temper and 





manners; for they are not ‘‘the South.” Ignorant, depressed, 
Vitiated, they may be; but they are not answerable for a pro- 
slavery policy. They are awakening to a sense of the cruel in- 
jury they have sustained from that policy; and as soon as they 
know their own strength, they will reverse it at the polls. Mr, 
Helper is their pledge and their prophet to this effect. 

We have no hesitation in further eliminating a very large ele- 
ment from the pro-slavery section ;—almost the entire female sex, 
The ladies who make the most noisy defence of the institution and 
its resultant policy are from a distance,—converts, brought over 
by love, or interest, or imagination. When they talk nonsense, or 
perpetrate cruelty, let them come under our censure, with those 
who have tempted them into such a position. But they must not 
make us forget the far greater number of their mourning sisters, 
who pass a long life-time of fear and grief, or who die early of 
heart-sickness, on account of the guilt and sorrow amidst which 
they live. The wife who would fain honour her husband, the mother 
who sufters in every taint which corrupts her sons, the sister whose 
glory in her brothers sinks into hopelessness and shame as she sees 
the adios of despotism, and the mould of indolence, and the 
insolence of high caste, and the poison of licentiousness destroyin 
their manhood,—these are not ‘‘the South” in the sense claime 
by the South and supposed by the world at large. They are no 

vart of ‘the whole South” which deplores the loss of a Brooks, 
Their grief is that many an one who promised better grows up a 
Brooks, and thinks it chivalrous to insult a Sumner. In a little 
while, the phrase will need restriction and description. Meantime, 
we avow that when we use it we do not mean the population of 
the Slave-states, but the small oligarchy who first inflict dumb- 
ness on all the rest, and then assume to speak for all. When the 
majority have recovered their tongues, we shall hear another tale. 


EXTRADITION OF THE LONDON SCHOOLS. 
A conTROvERSY has been going on for some time, respecting cer- 
tain public schools of London: it was begun by the Zimes ; other 
journals have joined, and among a host of correspondents each 
as contributed his mite. Many parts thrown in at random do 
not make up one whole, and the discussion has yet to be formu- 
lated ; unless we assume that the Zimes is giving the first ven- 
tilation to some foregone conclusion, and will prove to be right in 
the end. This is very probable. The question was first raised 
with reference to the Bluecoat School, a foundation originall 
traced to some kind of monastic origin; and for a long asern | 
supposed to receive principally the children of poor clergymen in 
one department, while sons of humbler life entered another; but 
the pupils have been boarded and lodged, as well as educated, gra- 
tuitously. The school-boys are bound to wear a peculiar cos- 
tume, not unlike that identified with some much humbler schools, 
and nothing but the excellent character of the education, espe- 
cially during the childhood of some of our most eminent literary 
men, has preserved the pupils in the school from a sense of hu- 
miliation. Another school is that of St. Paul’s, established b 
Dean Colet, and placed in trust of the Mercer’s Company, wi 
landed endowments for the tuition of 153 scholars—being the 
number of fishes in the miraculous draught. This is one of the 
most richly endowed schools in the country. Any boy who enters 
it at ten years of age, and rises to the higher honours of the 
school, is entitled to an exhibition at the University varying in 
value from fifty to one hundred pounds; as the ‘‘Grecians” at 
the Bluecoat School are sent to the University at the school’s ex- 
pense, with the understanding that they should be educated for 
the Church. Another school is the Merchant Taylors’, a fourth 
the Charterhouse ; the one in Suffolk Lane, the other in Charter- 
house Square. All these schools are in disagreeable parts of the 
City of London. 
he argument of the Zimes, compressed into little, is this, The 
atmosphere of the metropolis is not of the healthiest. School 
training does not derive all its value from the work done at the 
desk, or in class, but much of it from the moral association of the 
boys, and the manly exercises which they share, and which are 
best carried on in the country. The Bluecoat School has a play- 
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ground somewhat spacious, and to a certain extent railed off from 
the contaminating influences of the metropolis : 80 has the Charter- 
house, though the atmosphere of the neighbourhood is gloomy. St. 
Paul’s School has no play-ground, and it is a wonder how the 
children, immured during their lessons at the eastern end of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, can preserve their health. This, however, is 
only a day-school, and it affords, of course, no opportunity for the 
school associations which are so valuable a part of manly training. 
Now the want of space in the city which is injurious to the chil- 
dren, gives a proportionate value tothe land. Take the schools 
away from their present confined position, throw them somewhere 
into the country, and the value of the land thus recovered would 
more than pay for the cost, the boys would be « mancipated, the 
atmosphere would better their intellects as well as their bodies 
and limbs, and everybody would be the gainer. Such is the ar- 
gument of the Times. 


There are at once objections. Mr. Scargill, the son of an old 


Bluecoat boy,—who was, we believe, a dissenting minister, but | 
| in the course of his essay he quotes other testimony from a stu- 


was better known for exceedingly clever novels, of which DPene- 
lope is the chief,—objects to the removal, mainly on the ground 
that the scholars in the establishment are allowed certain stated 
half-holidays, and certain holidays given occasionally in reward 
for good conduct, which they turn to profit in visiting their 
friends about the metropolis. It is assumed that this advantage 
would be abolished if the school were placed in the country. 
J. J. G., who was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School depre- 
cates the removal of that or St. Paul’s, with their University 
opportunities, from the reach of the middle class,—those pro- 
fessional or commercial men living in the city who seek a good 
educational establishment near at hand. And as to the associa- 
tion of boys, says ‘‘ A Pauline’s Parent,” it cannot be managed in 
a school peopled from the most mixed classes of society, and thus 
differing from Eton, Harrow and Rugby, where, in the main, the 
boys “are all the sons of gentlemen.” 

These objections are specious, but untenable. As to the last, 
it is that which will be most impressive amongst a certain 
class of ‘‘ professional persons,” particularly those who dread 
“vulgar” associations. Now there is perhaps no school which 
was peopled from a more mixed class that that of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, Fut. as we see from the writings of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 
Leigh Hunt, and others, none also in which the school-fellows 
formed stronger associations amongst themselves, or retained a live- 
lier attachment to their school in after years. Through one of its 
most eminent editors, Thomas Barnes, the history of the Zimes 
itself is connected with the Bluecoat School; yet it is a boast 
that the school is still open to the lowly. One of its scholars has 
mentioned the case of two boys, friends, who returned to their 
home during the holidays,—one, entering the parlour of his fa- 
ther, the master of the house ; and the other, descending into the 
servant’s-hall, to Azs father, the coachman or butler. The im- 
provements which have taken place in the Bluecoat School,—and 
very decided improvements they have been,—haye still more 
fused the several classes. They have enabled the pupils in the 
grammar school to learn writing, and those in the writing school 
to acquire some knowledge of the classics; but since that greater 
fusion of the school the presentations, instead of declining in 
value, have been an object of increasing competition with the 
better classes of society. 

The objection of J. J. G., that the professional man wants a 
school close at hand, and cannot afford to send his son to a dis- 
tance, is met by the explanation of a very ordinary commercial 
transaction, which we have already mentioned. Sell the school, 
the house and grounds, and the money will furnish a fund amply 
sufficient to endow an establishment in the country on such terms 
as would render to the middle class or professional man more 
than the advantage which he now obtains. We have heard it 
calculated that the playground alone of Westminster School must 
be worth 80,000/., in a neighbourhood far less valuable at present 
than the site of any of the City schools, The value of the Char- 
terhouse and its local property has been estimated at 900,000/, 
The question of enlarging St. Paul’s School has already been dis- 
cussed. The corner of ground still unoccupied to the south-east 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is said to be worth seventy or eighty thou- 
sand pounds; and if so, the site of St. Paul’s School must be of a 
value similar to that of Westminster playground. Here are 
means, then, for conveying the school out of town, rebuilding it, 
and endowing it so that even the mere day-school could board its 
scholars and give them a first-rate education, with some surplus, 
probably, to facilitate the transit of the children from town to 
school and back again. 

But it is a mistake to assume that the children necessarily live 
in London or belong to parents that do so. ‘ An Old Pauline” 
states that St. Paul’s School “assumes every year a less metropo- 
litan character.” The Charterhouse we know has been am we 
by boys from all parts of the country, Ireland included. Of the 
well-known students of the Bluecoat School, a larger proportion 
appear to have been of country origin. If school discipline per- 
mitted, an appeal might be made to the boys themselves ; a Napo- 
leon would probably take it by universal-suffrage ballot, ‘yes or 
no,” and we can have little doubt as to the answer, for we have 
some evidence on the point in our literature. If Lamb cultivated 
town associations almost exclusively, an overwhelmin majority of 
other eminent London scholars will be found sepentediey appealing 
to country associations. Coleridge’s works teem with evidence 
that the Bluecoat School, with all its social attachments, trains 
up those that love the country. In fact, many of our most emi- 











nent poets were town bred—Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Pope, 
Gray, Keats; but all have luxuriated in country life, all have 
confirmed the generic description of the Roman, and “ fled the 
town” whenever they could escape. Amongst the Charterhouse 
boys was Addison, who was there with Steele ; and in the Tatler, 
No, 218, in one of Addison's beautifully finished little essays on 
the absurdities of the tulip mania, will be found testimony to his 
rural instincts. 

**T look upon the whole country in spring time,”’ says Addison, * as a spa- 
cious garden, and make as many visits toa spot of daisies or a bank of violets, 
as a florist does to his borders and parterres. ‘There is not a bush in blossom 
within a mile of me which I am not acquainted with, nor scarce a daffodil or 
cowslip that withers away in my neighbourhood without my missing it.” 

And he ends with a reflection on “the bounty of providence 
which has made the most pleasing and most beautiful objects the 
most ordinary and most common.” 

‘*Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbes.” 

Such is the motto which the refined Addison solect for his essay, 

taking it from the town-bred and country-loving Horace. And 


dent of St. Paul’s School, Milton, writing as if in anticipation of 
the recent ‘movement ” to purify the Thames and the Metro- 
volis. 
: ** As one who long in populous cities pent, 

Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 

Among the pleasant villages, and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight ; 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 

It is remarkable that the attendance at the higher London 
schools, particularly at the Charterhouse, has been rather dimi- 
nishing of late years; apparently because the classes that gene- 
rally send their children to that school prefer the establishments 
which are in the country, It is believed by “‘ Carthusianus” that 
the Charterhouse, which possesses estates in Cambridge, and pro- 
bably in Essex, might, by transferring itself to the Eastern 
Counties, bestow a great chartered educational foundation upon a 
part of the country that cannot now boast of such a thing; and 
while giving to East Anglia its Eton or Harrow, the school 
might recruit its own numbers from the children of those rising dis- 
tricts. Even in Dean Colet’s days the value of country residence 
was felt, for he provided residences at Stepney, then in the 
country, for the teachers in the St, Paul’s School; Stepney in 
1509 was as far from London as Richmond, or Harrow, or Eton 
is now. With the extension of the metropolis, and the increased 
density of population that creates the worst incidents of town living, 
the facilities of transit have increased; so that while the evil of 
living in London is greater than it was, the means of avoiding it 
are multiplied. As to the professional and commercial men 
who live around Cornhill, they too have been steadily diminishing. 
In that concentration of shops and warehouses, ‘the City” is 
is present only during business hours; it resides in the suburbs 
or beyond them. And as to the mere question of transit for the 
boys in their holidays, it is a thing that could be settled with the 
utmost ease under some general arrangement, in which unques- 
tionably the railway companies would go heartily along with both 
Houses of Parliament. It is hardly too much too expect that a 
Bluecoat boy’s uniform might be almost a free-pass on the rail- 
way, since the companies have not shown themselves illiberal, 
and every process which tends to carry London out of town in- 
creases the value aud business of the railway, so that policy en- 
dorses the dictate of liberality and public spirit. 


A FLOATING HOTEL. 
Is a merchant ship which conveys passengers “ a floating hotel ” ? 
May it be converted into a floating prison—not only in the sense 


| of Sam Johnson, who said that ‘a ship is a — prison with a 


chance of being drowned”; but in the criminal sense of the 
word? The two questions were put in issue by the case of 
“‘ Krog versus Franklin”; and while one of them has been de- 
cided very clearly by the verdict, the other has been to a certain 
extent decided by the judgment of Mr. Baron Watson. The dis- 
cussion originated in a dispute on board the ship ‘‘ Undaunted,” 
which left Melbourne with passengers and cargo, calling at Cal- 
cutta and the Cape of Geel Hee, and ultimately having on board 
400 souls. Amongst the passengers from the Colony were se- 
veral soldiers, and the cabin company also included many ladies. 
It would appear that Mr, Franklin, the commander, did not get 
on very well with his passengers. The condition of ship com- 
manders has materially changed within the last few years. The 
Trinity Board has adopted rules under which any persons 
entering a position above that of third mate,—that of se- 
cond mate, first mate, or commander—must pass an ex- 
amination as to his character and professional capacity, 
These examinations have been highly successful, insomuch that 
their effect is appreciated even by those who have to stand 
the trial; and several instances may be given of gentlemen 
from the extreme distance of India, of the Indian seas, or 
China,—persons who are under no compulsion, but who might 
continue in that species of employment as long as they pleased,— 
who have come home ex mall or the purpose of obtaining the 
certificate of the Board. The examination is not enforced 
upon officers of older standing. Mr. Franklin has been in 
his present position for twenty years, and is in command of a 
first-rate ship ; facts which show him to be a man of known abili- 
ties and good character. We are not to suppose him a youth, and 
he is evidently filled with a sense of his own authority on 
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ship; but there is one point on which the story furnishes no evi- 
dence, that is, as to any peculiar capacity on his part for ma- 
naging passengers so as to keep them in order and at the same 
time in good humour. According to the Captain’s account, the 
passengers, especially the military officers, were at times rather 
uproarious,—-noisy at their amusements, and rough in their 
language towards himself ; and it was necessary to keep them 
— control. On the other hand, they accuse the commander 
of overbearing demeanour, carried to such an extent, that he 
flung an injurious epithet at one of the ladies, This begot a cool- 
ness, and several of the officers abstained from even speaking to 
Mr. Franklin. The irritation reproduced itsclf. One evening, 
after passing the Cape, there was some dispute about the position 
of alight. In the course of the dispute, Captain Hunt is said to 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ muster your crew, and we will have up our 
men, and see which is the strongest.” Mr. Krog, the plaintiff, 
was on deck ; in the midst of the dispute he  inter- 
jected some remark of no great importance ; the Captain 
of the ship addressed him, and it is said, though the 
Captain denies it, after asking who he was, repeated his not very 
English name in exasperating tones. Mr. Krog then remarked, 
that ‘‘the ship was only a floating hotel, and Captain Franklin 
only its landlord.” The reply of the Captain was a threat to put 
the passenger in irons; the rejoinder was, that he dared not do 
it; and the surrejoinder, a summons to certain of the crew who 
did place Mr. Krog in irons. Mr. Franklin then armed himself 
with a revolver, declared that the passengers wished to take the 
ship out of his hands; and on the recent trial he pleaded that 
there was a real danger of a mutiny on board, and that severe 
Measures were necessary to maintain his authority. 

It may be doubted whether much milder measures would not 
have maintained his authority in the cabin much better. As to 
his authority over the crew, although there had been some dis- 
pute among the Lascars, who struck work on one day, it does not 
appear to have been scriously in question. He intimated an ap- 
prehension that the soldiers would rise, out of sympathy with 
their officers; but Colonel Horn and all the officers agreed that 
there was not the slightest tendency to mutiny ; and Major Long- 
den told Mr, Franklin that if there were any attempt to mutiny 
he would support the commander. Indeed, the Captain himself, 
as Mr. Baron Martin remarked, negatived the plea by his own 
evidence. 

“T believe I said there was an inclination among the passengers to upset | 
my authority; they were most of those witnesses who were called yester- 
day—Captain Hunt, Lieutenant Armstrong, Mr. Krog. I can’t mention 
any more names exactly. I don’t call any of them mutineers. I believed 
they intended to upset my authority, and that I understand to be mutiny. 
They were verging on mutiny. I don’t say that two officers conspired to 
mutiny. I considered, as soon as Major Longden said he would support 
me, that all danger was over. I put Mr. Krog in irons after that—it was 
not to prevent a mutiny. If I was publicly insulted my authority would be 
at an end.”’ 

The one mutinous sentence ascribed to anybody was the re- 
mark of Captain Hunt, but it was not Captain [Hunt who was 

in irons; and Mr. Krog was offered a release if he would 
— for the declaration that the ship was a floating hotel, 

e Commander its landlord. his was the thing that rankled in 
the commanding mind. Mr. Krog was put in irons for throwing 
out something like a stinging antithesis; and the irons were em- 
ployed as a means of establishing the moral authority of the Com- 
mander, or restoring satisfaction to his wounded feelings. From the 
judgment of Mr. Baron Watson it appears that in one sense a ship 
zs a kind of hotel, the Captain being bound to take care that there 
be no improper conduct in the saloon any more than in a respect- 
able hotel on shore. Landlords, however, as Mr. Baron Watson 
intimated, do not put refractory customers in irons, otherwise they 
would have very little chance of more customers in their saloon, 
They employ another kind of force to keep respectable customers 
in order, and it is called conciliation. If indeed passengers really 
attempted a mutiny, if they resorted to any acts for that purpose, 
if two of them conspired together, if they even used expressions 

ing to diminish the Commander’s authority among the crew, 
it might amount to mutiny, and the Captain might have a right 
to imprison a passenger getting up a mutiny. So said the learned 
Judge. But he has no right to put a passenger in irons for saying 
that he is the landlord of an hotel ; and the indulgence of that 
eaprice has cost Mr. Franklin 375/. 


AN IMPERIAL PITCHFORK. 
THE Emperor of the French is endeavouring to create that 
kind of organization which would constitute perfect national 
unity. Napoleon is the motive brain, the French nation the 
body, the public offices the limbs. In this sense every person ad- 
ministering to any function of the entire body is a public admin- 
istrator: the tradesman is a purveyor, as he sometimes politely 
calls himself here; the theatre is a department ; and music is the 
subject of a special commission. For it is no doubt in this com- 
ive view of his duties that the Emperor Napoleon has just 
issued a commission to ascertain the possibility of fixing upon a 
“uniform diapason” or pitch. The commission which is admi- 
rably formed, includes amongst its members Rossini. The object 
is one which has often been desiderated, but has not yet been at- 
tained, if even any progress has been made towards it. For want 
of such a fixed standard, there is not only a constant confusion 
the instruments of the same country, but there has been 
@ progressive change in the pitch of instruments and of vocal 
—s within the last century especially. Many of the 
works of Handel and his contemporaries are now difficult to 

















‘sing from, being ‘too high.” The causes of this perpetual ele- 


vation of the pitch are tolerably well known, though they are not 
absolutely clear. 

One may reside in the tendency of the musical scale itself, as it 
is formed from the base, to extend the intervals upwards; ingo- 
much that the higher notes become “too sharp,” and in the pro- 
cess of temperament are reduced to bring them into their genera] 
relations with each other. This confusion of the scale as it is 
formed amongst European nations—and Heaven defend us from 
adopting the Syriac or Chinese scale—is one amongst the millions 
of examples of that eccentricity in the mechanism of nature 
which forbids human systematizing. We cannot reduce nature 
to our narrow idea of ‘ perfection.” 

It is however probable, that the progression of the pitch is prin- 
cipally due to a moral cause. The composer desires to make his 
work ‘‘ brilliant” ; he throws it rather high in the scale. The 
performer desires to produce a “brilliant” execution, and he 
tunes his instrument rather sharp. The audacious singer dares 
the instrumentalist to go as far as he can in that direction ; and 
thus in the ambition of brillianey, the singer, the instrumental 
performer, and the composer are constantly working upwards, 
‘* Concert pitch” is a phrase colloquially employed to mean a 
pitch higher than that which is considered uaualle desirable for 
instruments in our day, 

To correct this tendency to aberration natural standards have 
been suggested. Instrumental tuners will produce their own 
‘‘pitchforks ” as a suflicient standard; the pitchfork itself how- 
ever, having progressively advanced, though somewhat in the 
rear of executed music; and the older pitchforks are flatter in 
tone than the modern. 

The song of birds has sometimes been pointed out as a natural 
standard, but amongst the difficulties of employing it is that of 
reducing the note sounded by a bird to any part of our scale. 
Gardiner, no doubt, employs musical notes to imitate the natural 
tune of birds; but how different would those notes sound on the 
pianoforte, or even on the most beautiful violin, from that sharp 
delicate chirp of the bird which eludes systematized reductions to 
our larger and more precisely divided gamut. We must seek the 
standard among ourselves. 

Amongst all the nations of the earth, although they are not 
the most musical, the French perhaps are the very best to assist 
us in this particular search, especially with the aid of the great 
master of music, Rossini. The object would be attained, if we 
could fix upon a piece of metal, with a given standard of purity— 
not silver, which proves to be one of the least sonorous of metals 
—and with an ascertained weight and dimensions. But, as Sir Ro- 
bert Peel said, ‘* What isa ‘pound’’’? The standard of weight 
and measure itself has varied, and still varies amongst us English. 
‘*A pound” is equivalent to a pint of water, or nearly so; but 
what és a ‘‘pint” of water ? What isa ‘ foot” measure? The 
length of a man’s foot,—which varies, without any monstrosity, 
from nine to thirteen inches; as a ‘‘ barley corn” varies with 
every grain in a ficld of barley. It was the French who first 
systematically based measurements upon a natural standard, in 
deputing Humboldt and the companion whom that philosopher 
has just lost, Bonpland, to measure a degree at the equator by a 
scientific process. Llere probably is the nearest approach to a na- 
tural standard, corrected by large data, that human science can 
attain. Upon that datum the French have based their systematic 
measurement; they are a systematic people, and we see them more 
hopefully than any other, engage in the present enterprise. 

The consequences are likely to be important, even for the higher 
branches of music itself; nay, even to composition, The same 
mania for “ brilliancy” which has beset the performer has at- 
tended the composer, and it has been uncorrected by the know- 
ledge of anything like an accurate standard, It is possible that 
in a country like France a gracious Emperor, strengthened by a 
suflicient reverence for music, might place restraints upon aberrant 
composers, and keep the wilder sort within something like bounds 
of decency. The great master who is in the present commission, 
although he has been copious in music which unpractised singers 
account diflieult, is conspicuous for producing the largest amount 
of effect through each peculiar kind of voice for which the music 
is destined. In this sense, he is a composer whose works are easy 
to sing, though powerful and brilliant in their result; and it is 
because there have been few musicians who have evinced so keen 
a sense of the natural scale. A permanent imperial commission 
such as we have imagined to control the excesses of musicians, 
especially of composers, would prevent a Verdi from giving to the 
world those shouting orations which are very impressive, for the 
hour, but do more than anything to break down voices. He has 
revived the manner of that French singer and teacher Adrien, 
whose destructive method of exaggerated effort is deprecated by 
the accomplished Fétis. 

‘‘ The emission of the sound never being made in a natural manner and 
the strength of the lungs being constantly exerted, the most robust voices 
were unable to resist the fatigue of a labour for which the Herculean strength 
of Adrien had been insufficient. Thus, for several years, voices which were 
free and of good quality, and which had not been procured without much 
difficulty, were destroyed before they were able to leave the Royal School of 
Music.” 

Singers for Verdi’s operas should have been taught in this 
manner, and they would last, as he permits singers to do, for two 
or three years, 

But a permanent commission of music might exercise other use- 
ful checks u abuse. In civilized countries commerce is the 
handmaid of music, as it is of most services in general de- 
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mand ; and even in music commerce cannot refrain from its adul- 
terations or suppressions, We suspect an instance of this kind 
under which the public of our own country suffers, although un- 
conscious of its privation. No instrument has hitherto been found 


so available for general use as the pianoforte ; which has assisted | 


in carrying the finest music into every home of the country, it 
has its imperfections, and the principal is the incapacity of the 
machinery to give forth a continuous sound, To amend this de- 
fect has been one of the problems of practical music. Various 
efforts have been made, and a good many years since, the plan in- 
vented by a working pianoforte-maker appeared to promise suc- 
cess. The man had the same name with an eminent Roman com- 
poser, Isouard ; but we doubt whether there was any relationship, 
or even whether they were of the same country, The plan con- 
sisted in throwing a stream of air pon a string after it 
had been once vibrated by the percussion of the hammer. 
Another method of obtaining continuity in keyed instruments is 
exemplified by the “hurdy-gurdy,” in which the string is vi- 
brated by a circular bow, though not with the happiest cifects. 
A very simple and ingenious application of the same principle, 
however, was exhibited in this country a very few years back. 
We heard the instrument, though we had not an opportunity of 
seeing the mechanism. It consisted, we believe, of a silken ey- 
linder, moving not transversely to the string, but longitudinally— 
parallel to the extension of the string itself. The effect was ex- 
ceedingly sweet, adding to the brilliancy of the pianoforte the 
plaintive drawn-out sound of the violin, with a power of conti- 
nuity ad libitum, and of crescendo; though it still wanted of 
course that crowning beauty of the bow instrument, the power of 
giving accurate intonation to the leading notes. This perfection 
of a pianoforte, we believe, was publicly exhibited only once, at St. 
Martin’s Hall, before a very small audience; once again, pri- 
vately, before the Queen; and then, with its inventor and ex- 
hibitor, a M. Kaufman, it disappeared into space, and was never 
heard of again. Had envious pianoforte-makers assassinated M. 
Kaufman, that unpretending white-haired elderly gentleman, 
who was so proud of his invention? The police have never re- 

rted such a crime, but we have before us the obvious fact, that 
if the invention had been successful, it would at once have thrown 
out of use all existing pianofortes, unless they had been adapted, 
and would immediately have lowered in value, by 50 per cent or 
more, all existing stock, representing no doubt, some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds sterling. 
that of the Emperor Napoleon, would have fixed Kaufman with us 


for the time, and would have exhausted experiments to ascertain | 


the value of his invention; but could not M. Rossini and his col- 
leagues rediscover for us the lost Kaufman ¢ 


Lrtter tu the Editor. 
CROSSED CHEQUES, 
London, 21st August 1858. 

Srr—Since the publication of your paper containing an article on my im- 
proved form of bankers’ cheques, I have received communications from 
several influential persons, whose attention has been thus drawn to the sub- 
ject, expressing very cordial approval of the plan. Perhaps this circumstance, 
and the importance of the question ina mercantile point of view, will induce 
you to spare me a little of your valuable space in publishing this letter. 

In my communications with bankers and commercial gentlemen, I have 
found that the principle upon which my suggestion is founded has met with 
general approval. That a// mercantile documents should plainly indicate the 
mode in which they are to be dealt with, on their face, as part of their ori- 
ginal form, and in such a manner as to prevent the possibility of erasure or 
obliteration, is indeed a principle so obvious that it appears surprising that 
the public should have long acted on the present system, which, besides 
facilitating fraud, causes great uncertainty and inconvenience. The words 
“and Company,” written across a cheque, are in themselves absolutely 
meaningless; and every cashier could testify to the fact that checks thus 





crossed are frequently presented at the counter by persons unacquainted with | 


commercial affairs, thus causing trouble and inconvenience to both bankers 
and the public. This evil, as well as fraud, it is the object of my intention 
to prevent. 

t must be admitted that banking has, during the last few years, rapidly 
developed itself, and that the advantages which it offers to the public will 
probably, ere long, cause its almost universal adoption. It is, therefore, of 
great importance that the difficult question now under discussion should be 
settled in a manner satisfactory to all interested pace. 

The publication of my suggestion will, at all events, have the effect of 
engaging the attention of ingenious persons to a subject, the importance of 
which cannot, perhaps, be overestimated. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas FrarncomBe Cuorey. 


An international “ Congress of Literary and Artistic Property” is to 
d The laws of different | 
countries on these subjects vary considerably, and within the last few | 


be held at Brussels on the 27th of next month. 


— there has been a disposition to recognize the rights of authorship. 
— a circular was put forth by a party of gentlemen in Brus- 


are called “‘the Committee of Organization”; in this circular | 


we find named as members of the Committee persons of considerable 
standing in the Belgian capital; and it requested that replies might be 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the Committee of Organization, 
namely, M. Edouard Romberg, Director of Industrial Affairs in the 
Ministry of the Interior at Brussels. This circular proposed that a string 
of questions should be laid before the meeting, which, in a more recent 
Circular from the same persons, are classed under five heads—the recog- 
nition of international property in literary and artistical works ; the pro- 
perty of such works in general; the representation or execution of dra- 
matic and musical works; questions relative to arts of design; and cer- 
tain economical questions, such as customs-dues on books and works of 
art, drawbacks on works unsold, reduction of postages on printed works, 
&c. The Committee does not propose to lay any plan dogmatically be- 
fore the meeting, but to clicit information, and report upon it. 





A permanent commission, such as | 


BOOKS. 


KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.* 

| Tuesk third and fourth volumes of Mr. Knight’s work extend 
from the accession of Edward the Sixth to the Revolution of 1688, 
and complete the original idea of his scheme; though he intends 
to continue it to the accession of Victoria. This scheme, it 
may be remembered, was to give more prominence to the people, 
par excellence, than is usually the case in histories; noting 
the growth and strength of popular opinion, the social progress 
of the country, and all those things in houses, household 
gear, arts, letters, comforts, and opulence, that influence do- 
mestie life. In a certain limited sense, there is no novelty 
in this plan. The old politico-epic style of history could not 
help noticing the people when they appeared in public affairs—as 
in the insurrections of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade; or contrasting 
the influence of popular spirit and power at different periods, as 
in the Wars of the Roses, or the great Civil War. Nor, as we 
formerly remarked, were manners or customs and popular pro- 
gress entirely overlooked ; but were sometimes noted in passing, 
and at others treated separately and fully, though possibly rele- 
gated to an appendix. Indeed, legislation in finance, taxation, 
and, in short, all subjects that bear apon what we call political 
economy, prevented any such neglect of the people, to the ex- 
tent assumed by modern contemporary writers. In fact, the 
justice of the objection may be doubted altogether, regard being 
had to the general purpose of the older historians. This was to nar- 
rate the public events which contributed to the power, prosperity, 
and character of the state; and to trace the causes which pro- 
duced, or describe the men whoinfluenced them. In this point of 
view, the older historians were right in their mode of composition. 
During the early periods of our history the people had very little 
if any influence; what they had was only exercised upon rare 
occasions, and when wrought upon. The influence of kings, 
barons, and ecelesiastics, was continually operating. The private 
lives of monarchs and great men were as little described as those 
of the people, save when they were supposed to affect public af- 
fairs, An analysis of any standard history which should endea- 
your to trace the respective influences of sovereigns and minis- 
ters, and of the people at large upon national affairs, and which 
should exhibit their respective notice by the historian, would be a 
curious work, with, we suspect, a critical result different from 
what is now the fashion to assert as to the neglect of the masses. 

Nor do we believe a history of the people, such as the title 
seems generally understood to imply, very easy to be attained. 
The labour of the research would be enormous. It is true that 
from the Conqueror till the middle of Elizabeth’s reign the mate- 
rials are rather scanty, but suflicient to task the inquirer. After 
that time they are bewildering in their number, from the parish 
and municipal record to the essay, satire, and comedy. The mere 
acquisition of the material, however, is but the commonest part of 
the task. The historian of the people must have that rare fa- 
culty of extracting the truth from the exaggeration of the littéra- 
teur, and the hyperbole of the satirist, or religious denoun- 
cer, as well as of distinguishing what is partial or particular 
from what is general, A rarer but an equally necessary faculty 
is the imaginative power that can reconstruct the y bones of the 
long since past, clothe the skeleton with flesh, and animate the 
form with life. This cannot be done by labour however conscienti- 
ous, or literary skill however clever : it must be the work of genius. 
It is not, for instance, writing a popular history in the sense of a 
history of the people, to take a couple of pamphlets, whose relation 
to Elizabeth’s age is like that of an Exeter Hall declaimer and 
Punch (when serious) to Victoria’s, and quote those 
pam of the time, however cleverly they may be selected, or 
1owever the reader may be warned against their exaggerations. 
Any competent writer who had mastered sufficient of the 
Elizabethan literature could even now generalize a juster picture 
of the age than its two contemporaries Stubbes a Nash. 

‘“* If Stubbes is to be relied upon, all states and degrees rejected the statu- 
tory notion of what was decent and comely. They wore hats ‘ perking up 
like the spear or shaft of a temple *; or hats ‘flat and broad on the crown, 
like the battlements of a house’; or ‘round crowns’ with bands of every 
colour. They wore hats of silk, velvet, taffety, sarsenet, wool, and of ‘fine 
hair, which they call beaver, fetched from beyond the seas, from whencea 
great sort of other vanities do come besides.’ He was of no estimation 
among men who had not a velvet or taffety hat; ‘and so common a thing 
it is, that every serving-man, countrymen, or other, even all indifferently, 
do wear of these hats.’ With these exceptional laws, which thus appear 
have been wholly inoperative, Elizabeth and her Council left the regula- 
tion of apparel to a far higher law than any Parliament could enact—to the 
tastes of the people and their ability to gratify them. The foreign i 
were copied, and the foreign silks and velvets imported, with no restraint 
that had the least effect. ° sd ° > 

‘* «So far hath this canker of pride eaten into the body of the common- 
wealth, that every poor yeoman’s daughter, and every husbandman’s daugh- 
ter, and every cottager’s daughter, will not stick to flaunt it out in such 
gowns, petticoats, and kirtles, as these.’ Doubtless, this description of the 
spread of luxury is greatly overdone; or we might receive it asa f of 
the general diffusion of wealth. But when this godly satirist us of 
these cottagers’ daughters,—‘ they are so impudent that, albeit thelr pews 
parents have but one cow, horse, or sheep, they will never let them till 
they be sold, to maintain them in their braveries,’—we may be certain that 
he is speaking ‘in Ercles’ vein.’ The holiday finery of the village maiden 
was limited to a ribbon and a coloured nether- A ‘queen of curds 

° i a : illustrated Hi of Society and 
Pk Bg 4 The ‘Earliest Period, , te De Charles A 4 
Volumes III. IV. With a complete Index to the four volumes, Pui by 
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and cream,’ transplanted to a town, might ‘spend the greatest part of the 
day in sitting at the door, to show her braveries,’ but on her native green 
she was as pure and simple as the rose in her bosom. . 8s 8 
‘“‘The puritan writers were not alone in their remonstrances against the 
luxuries of the table which marked the latter years of the sixteenth century. 
Stubbes compares the variety of meats and sauces, the sweet condiments, 
the delicate confections of his time, with the past days, when ‘one dish or 
two of good wholesome meat was thought sufficient for a man of great wor- 
ship to dine withal.’ Thomas Nash, whom the Puritans counted amongst 
the wicked, enlarges on the same theme; ‘ we must have our tables fur- 
nished like poulterers’ stalls, or as though we were to victual Noah’s ark 
again. .... What a coil have we, this course and that course, removing 
this dish higher, setting another lower, and taking away the third. A 
general might in less space remove his camp, than they stand disposing of 
their gluttony.’ Excessive drinking, a vice which reached its climax in the 


| 


degraded court of James I. was not wholly of native growth. The same | 


writer says, ‘From gluttony in meats let me descend to superfluity in drink, 
—a sin that, ever since we tes mixed ourselves with the Low Countries, 
is counted honourable; but before we knew their lingering wars was held 
in the highest degree of hatred that might be.’ Stubbes says, ‘ every 
country, city, town, village, and other places, hath abundance of ale-houses, 
taverns, and inns, which are so fraught with maltworms, night and day, 
that you would wonder to see them.’ There were punishments for low 
debauchery, such as the drunkard’s cloak. Against this growing sin, which 
was creeping up from the peasant and the mechanic to the yeoman and the 
courtier, the preachers lifted up their voices in the pulpit, and not always 
in vain. Robert Greene, the unhappy dramatist, af died in the midst of 
his excesses, tells how he was tagged in his earlier career of riot by hearing 


a good man preach of future rewards and punishments; but that he could | 


not stand up against the ridicule of his companions, who called him Puritan 
and Precisian, and so went again to his drinking-booth, his dice, and his 
bear-baiting. But we may be sure that these earnest preachers in some 
degree injured the good effect of their religious exhortations against real 
vices, by denouncing those harmless recreations which to the greater num- 
ber supplied the place of grosser excitements.”’ 

Surely this is not history but an article on Elizabethan modes. 
Manners, customs, and domestic life in full are (as we incline to 
think) rather the province of the essayist or disquisitionist than 
the historian; though there is nothing to prevent their introduc- 
tion as distinct sections into a history ; or, if the writer can really 
manage it, to prevent his infusing into his narrative the air 
of the age, as Shakespeare does in his historical plays. At the 
same time there is one historical feature which has been too gene- 
rally neglected ; and that is the national progress—the contrast 
afforded between different stages of the nation’s growth; and at 
no very great intervals of time. The difference, for example, be- 
tween England and Englishmen at the Conquest and at the 
time when Magna Charta was extorted from John must have 
been much greater than historians make us see and feel 
in their somewhat measured narratives; and it must have had 
causes. The mental course of this progress may be almost im- 
possible to trace other than inforentially. The more material 
causes may be almost as difficult to get at ; still chroniclers and re- 
cords, though not yet numerous, could do something. Again, the 
difference between the timesof John and Edward the Third, or rather 
Richard the Second, must have been enormous; though we only hear 
of it in passing phrases. And for this periodwe not only have the chro- 
niclers, fuller records and acts of Parliament, but we have Froissart 
for military, and Gower and Chaucer for civil life. The contrast 
between the times of Richard the Second and Richard the Third 
might not be so obvious ; foreign and civil wars, and the anarchy 
of a miuority, under Henry the Sixth, checked population, in- 
dustry, and arts, at least until Edward the Fourth was settled on 
the throne. Still, the rapid advance of the nation during the two 

merations that fcllowed the accession of the house of Tudor— 

m. Henry the Seventh to Edward the Sixth, and the wonderful 
progress under Elizabeth indicate that whatever check the trou- 

les of York and Lancaster might impose upon material advance- 
ment, the national mind had been making steady way. From 
Elizabeth’s reign there is no difficulty in tracing this progress, 
not only by public records of every class and kind, but by a pro- 
lific literature and artistic delineations as well in maps and plans, 
asin pictures. And to trace this comparative view at different 
epochs is, we think, the true social history of the people. It 
would not exclude customs; for a change in apparel, diet, and 
the like, may involve signs of very great changes—in foreign 
commerce for example; neither would it altogether exclude man- 
ners ; but it would use them, like everything else, as applying and 
illustrating a leading principle. 

Of course it is not meant that in general histories this progress 
has been altogether overlooked, especially in politics, or what 
comes under the head of public opinion. No historian, however 
narrow in his notions of history, could fail to mark the power of 
Parliament in the deposition of Richard the Second, as compared 
with its equivocal existence under the first Plantagenets. Mr. 
Knight very often notes these advancing changes, but we think 
as much in matters political as domestic. He remarks for ex- 
ample the change in the object of the popular insurrections under 
Edward the Sixth; they were not Tike Wat Tyler’s or Jack 
Cade’s, social or political, but mainly economical, save that the 
‘told religion” was mentioned. And we think the popular 
wish to throw open parks, break down inclosures, and to render 
land as much in common as it had heretofore been, worthy of 
a fuller exposition than Charles Knight has given; though 
probably those great commotions with their causes and accesso- 
ries are better left for Mr. Froude. Our author notes how Eliza- 
beth avowedly relied through life upon the people; a sagacious 
principle of action, and worthy of the great Queen, but perhaps 
originating in those dark times when only the people stood be- 
tween her and a ruthless sister. The Protector Somerset is like- 
wise noted as a ruler who first avowed a love of the people as a 
maxim, and acted upon his ayowal. How far a mere love of 








epee pd may be mistaken for a large regard for the people we 
o not stop to inquire: it is better, at all events, to take as Mr, 
Knight does, the kindlier side. The delineations of the un. 
fortunate Protector are scattered here and there, and cannot be 
ealled very delicate limning ; for Mr. Knight is deficient in 
the higher qualities of the historical artist ; but they contain in- 
dependent thought and curious particulars, if they are not remark- 
able for condensed force. 

** The circumstances under which Somerset was placed in supreme power 
although carrying on the government in the name of the young king, were 


| such as to demand the union of the highest qualities of the statesman, 


The rule of Henry VIII. had been of the most arbitrary nature; putting 
down all opposition of the great by a system of terror; and repressing the 
crimes and disorders of the humble by the sternest administration of san- 
guinary laws. Somerset was, by nature, and out of the necessity of his 
position, opposed to harsh courses. ‘The preamble of the statute for the re. 
veal of the new laws of treason says, that, although these laws of Henry 
‘ILI. were ‘ expedient and necessary,’ they might appear ‘ very strait, sore, 
extreme and terrible ;’ but, as in tempest or winter, one garment is con- 
venient, and in calm or warm weather a lighter garment may be worn, so 
the sore laws of one time may be taken away in a calmer and quieter reign, 
This belief in a coming haleyon season, when men by diligent teachin 
should be won to the knowledge of the truth—when all should be conten 
to live under the reign of clemency and love—was doubtless the foundation 
of Somerset’s policy. But he stood apart from the men who had been 
trained to administer the rough discipline of Henry’s tyranny; and who 
had no sympathy with the great mass of the people. Somerset really saw 
that a State was something more than a king, a nobility, a church, an army; 
—that there were other interests to be regarded besides those of property ; 
and that, to use the words of one of his confidential officers, ‘ if the poorest 


| sort of the people, which be members of the same body as well as the rich, 


be not provided and cherished in their degree, it cannot but be a great 
trouble of the body, and a decay of the strength of the realm.’ But Somer- 
set had not those rare qualities of firmness and prudence which can make a 
government safe in unsettled times. He saw oppression everywhere around 
him—the powerful assailing the weak by open tyranny, or under the forms 
of law—the judges venal—the courts of Justice practically closed to the 
needy guitor; and he attempted to redress these evils by his own personal 
vigilance. He opened a Court of Requests, where he himself heard com- 
plaints, and interfered with the regular tribunals to prescribe equitable re- 
medies. This is the oriental system of justice, which looks so beautiful ina 
Haroun Alraschid, but which is simply an indication of a general corrup- 
tion too powerful for the laws. Paget, an acute and honest adviser, wrote 
to Somerset, ‘meddle no more with private suits, but remit them to ordi- 
nary courses.’ Somerset would feel that the ordinary courses were evil, and 
beyond his power legally to remedy. Latimer preached that Cambyses was 
a great emperor who flayed a judge alive, and laid his skin in his chair of 
judgment, for that the judge was ‘a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich 
men.’ Latimer cried out, ‘I pray God we may once see the sign of the skin 
in England.’ But if the official system were too dangerous for Somerset to 


} meddle with by constitutional methods, so were the oppressions of tenants 


by landlords, and of labourers by masters. The evils of society were of too 
complicated a nature to be dealt with by any one bold measure for the re- 
dress of grievances. Even if the government could have seen how vain were 
all attempts to regulate prices—how impossible to prevent men applying 
capital to land in the way most profitable—the Protector could scarcely 
have forborne yielding to the popular clamour. Proclamations were issued 
‘for the speedy reformation of the unreasonable prices of victuals in 
markets;’ and ‘against inclosures, and taking in of fields and commons 
that were accustomed to lie open for the behoof of the inhabitants dwelling 
near to the same.’ Ofcourse these proclamations were wholly ineffectual. 
There was a general scarcity throughout Europe; and the nominal prices 
of commodities were raised in England by the tampering with the 
coin. Those who were commanded by the proclamation against inclosures 
to throw open their parks and pastures by a certain day, held the order in 
contempt; for in the country districts they were the sole administrators of 
local authority.”’ 

It will have been inferred that we do not consider Mr. Knight’s 
attempt at producing a ‘domestic history as well as a state his- 
tory,” avery great success, And this remark may apply to the 
political as well as the social narrative. The more prominent 


| cause of this failure is a want of complete artistic power. The 


judgment of Charles Knight, if not extremely searching or deep, 
is sound; his principles are thoroughly English without being 
narrow or bigoted; the drudgery of original research, such as 
Froude undertook among the now accessible records and state pa- 
papers, Mr. Knight does not seem to have undergone; but he has 
mastered the contemporary writers and published records neces- 
sary to his purpose. That he continually quotes them verbally 
instead of aveieaien their facts and conclusions, giving to his 
story somewhat the air of an antiquarian disquisition rather than 
an historical narrative, is a main instance of the want of art al- 
ready spoken of. Another impeding trait in the composition is 
too frequent digression ; the subject is left, and after the reader 
has lost sight of it, up it comes again. In short the work abounds 
with valuable and curious historical matter, gathered from a wide 
and indeed life-long range of inquiry; it is distinguished by 
sound and solid thoughts and opinions; and is animated by a 
genuine old English spirit, patriotic without being prejudiced ; 
but its composition, using the word in the largest sense, is crude, 
or proceeds upon a mistaken principle. To the cuts with which 
the text is almost crowded we do not attach the same value as 
Mr. Knight has done throughout his public life. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the “drunkard’s cloak”—a cask with head and 
arm-holes, the figure presents the object with more readiness if 
not distinctness than words could do. When they are merely 
“views,” and sometimes we suspect imaginary views, or ‘‘ fancy 
pieces,” they indicate a tendency to appeal to other than literary 
resources—to 
“rely, 
Zess on the reader's sense than gazer’s eye.” 

All that we have said applies to the book only as a history, 
where we must judge by the rules of historical composition. 
an immense store-house—some two thousand pages of facts bear- 
ing upon the history, religion, literature, arts, manners, and life 
of England from the Romans to the Reyolution of 1688, Knight's 
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Popular History of England is beyond all question a very re- 
markable work. Not the least remarkable feature in it perhaps 
is the freshness of feeling and the catholicity of mind which still 
inspires a man, whom many yet associate with nothing else than 
the utilitarianism of the ‘‘ Useful Knowledge Society.” Here in 
the remarks on the Liturgy is a specimen. 
«The resistance to the Act for the Uniformity of Service, to which the 
ple in some places were stimulated by high counsels and examples, was 
of itself an indication of the fears of the anti-reformers, that the habitual 
use of a Common Prayer Book, so pure and simple, so earnest and elevated, 
—so adapted to the universal wants and feelings of mankind—so touching 
and solemn in its Offices—would establish the reformed worship > a 
foundation which no storm of worldly policy could afterwards overthrow. 
The change in the habits of the people ag d by this Book of Common 
Prayer must indeed have been great. When they gathered together in the 
spacious cathedral or the narrow village church, they no longer heard the 
itany sung by the priests in procession ; but they joined their own voices 
to the sacred words which they received into their hearts, with ‘ Spare us 
Lord,’ and ‘ We beseech thee to hear us.’ This constant fecling that 
ey themselves were to take part in the serviee, and not be mere listeners 
to unintelligible though euphonious sentences, was to give a new interest to 
the reformed worship, far beyond the formal * Amen’ of the Latin ritual, 
and the other routine words which they had been taught to speak, ‘like pies 
i) ts.’ Forashort time it was objected to the new service that ‘ it 
was like a Christmas game ;’ but when the people, after a few years, had 
come to understand this service, in which they took a real part, they could 
not be readily led back to the ‘fond play’ of their forefathers, ‘to hear the 
priest speak aloud to the people in Latin, and the people listen with their 
ears to hear; and some walking up and down in the church; some saying 
other prayers in Latin ; and none understandeth other.’ The English 
Liturgy, and the constant reading of the Lessons in English, were the 
corner-stones which held together that Chureh of England which the 
reformers had built up. Those who rejected the Liturgy consistently de- 
manded that the English Bible should be called in again. The records of 
the Printing-press show how vain was such ademand. The art of Guten- 
burg and Caxton had made a return to the old darkness an impossibility. 
Not without reason did John Day, one of the printers of the many 
editions of the Bible that appeared inthe reign of Edward VI., take, in 
allusion to his own name, a device of the sun rising and the sleeper 
awakened,” 








THE LIFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK,* 
WETHER considered with reference to the events of her career, 
or to the interest which she excited in the public mind, the life of 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck has but little claim to be recorded in two 
volumes. From her birth in 1778 till her marriage in 1806 to 
Mr. Schimmelpenninck, a Liverpool merchant and member ef a 
noble Dutch family, there was little in her outward life to distin- 
guish her from any other daughter of a wealthy enlightened ma- 
nufacturer of those days. Her father, Samuel Galton, had a 
turn for science, a love of literature, and a wide connexion 
amongst literary and scientific men, as well as among some correct 
and religious fashionable persons of the day, when correctness 
and religion by no means Sstinguished the beau monde in gene- 
ral. The domestic establishment of Mr. Galton at Barr Hall, in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham, was handsomely kept up, and 
the family extremely well ordered by himself and his wife. The 
account of it forms a pleasing picture of industry, order, and en- 
joyment, though rather belonging to manners than biography, 
and furnishing little incident to record in the maiden life of Mary 
Anne Galton. For a few years after her marriage, life still flowed 
so smoothly that there was nothing to tell—at least nothing is 
told. In 1811, a family difference arose respecting some property 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninek took under her grandfather’s will. The 
nature of this Rieuke is not very plainly stated; some idea of its 
origin may be divined from the fact that it soon appeared that 
the late Mr. Schimmelpenninck ‘‘ was for some years oppressed 
by pecuniary embarrassments.” ‘The effect upon the lady’s own 
family was such, that (with the exception of one person) all inter- 
course between them ended. Henceforth the life is little more 
than a series of even commoner events. Mr, Schimmelpenninck’s 
embarrassments reduced their style of living, but they always 
had suflicient for comfort, and do not seem to have retrograded 
from their social position. After his death in 1840, his widow 
was able, as infirmities grew upon her, to keep a vehicle till her 
own death in 1856. ‘Two personal though not peculiar features 
are the main points of her later days. Naturally of a religious 
temperament, her mind was early harassed by doubts which the 
Classical formalism of worldly Quakerism did not satisfy, She 
was brought to a conception of vital religion through some Mo- 
ravian friends, and would have joined their communion, but was 
dissatistied with the reception by “ lot” to full privilege. She 
therefore became a Wesleyan ; subsequently, when her mind was 
satisfied as to the scriptural character of the “ lot,” she went 
back to the Moravians, having in her latter days a narrow escape 
from Romanism, to which she also had leanings in early life. 
Her letters abound in the diffuse outpourings of religious senti- 
ment, but they contain memories of long past times, and, spite of 
her religious resignation, exhibit some of those evils which mo- 
ralists and satirists unite to paint as inevitably attaching to pro- 
tracted life. 

From early education and perhaps natural turn, Mrs. Schimmel- 
pinninck was an author; though her name will be known to few, 
and her works have fallen out of demand. She wrote some Anti- 
Slavery Tracts; she compiled and translated from the French 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal, and she published some essays on 
art and taste. A selection from her printed and manuscript wri- 
tings is about to appear “in pursuance of the author's testament- 
ary directions.” 

* Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, Author of ‘Select Memoirs of Port 


» and other Works. Edited by her Kelation Christiana C. Hankin. In two 
volumes, Published by Longman and Co, 





| Birmingham lived. 


But though there is not much interest in the biography, there is 
a good deal in her autobiography, beginning with = first remem- 
brances in 1782, and continuing till towards the end of the last 
century. As said already, her parents were remarkable persons, 
and lived in remarkable times. Mrs. Galton was a Quaker lady, a 
descendant of the celebrated Barclay, the author of the ‘ apology ” ; 
Mr. Galton we suppose was a Friend too; but at that period 
‘*worldliness” had spread among the Patrician Friends, as was seen 
in Mrs. Fry’s memoirs. Intellect, however, rather than rank, 
fashion, or gaiety, was a at the Galton’s mansion near 
Birmingham. ‘The age still looked upon the classics as guides to 
life and morals, as well as masters of style, delineators of human 
nature, and historical examples of what to shun by the by as well 
as of what to follow. Rousseau’s recommendations of natural life 
were received as just and true by many who were wearied with 
the artificial corruption around them. ‘Lhe modification of those 
views in Day’s Sandford and Merton induced people not merely 
to look upon that book as an attractive story, but a judicious sys- 
tem of sinadiion. These ideas, coupled with Quaker steadiness 
and industry, seem to have influenced our heroine’s parents. Mrs, 
Galton took the Spartans and Stoics as a model—for though Seri 
ture was made a Sunday text-book, it was rather to ineul- 
cate morals than faith; her husband looked more to science, 
languages, and practical matters in the training of his little 
daughter. The religious deadness of the times produced the 
widest social toleration, if not political liberality. Besides Church 
of England people, many Dissenters of various sects, and 
Friends, including the Gurneys, frequented the aristocratic 
Barr Hall, (which the Galtons occupied under a lease from 
Sir Joseph Scott.) At one extremity was Darwin, with his phi- 
losophic Deism or Atheism; midway came the materialistic Uni- 
tarian Priestley; at the other extreme was the Romanist priest 
Berrington, author of the Literary History of the Middle Ages, 
not long since reprinted in one of the ‘ standard libraries ”; an 
with him were many Roman Catholics of birth or note, includi 
Weld, afterwards the Cardinal. Domestic and social ‘ style 
eighty years ago was a more expensive thing than now, and 
curious are the indications of the style in which the magnates of 
Modes of travel, the face of the country, the 


| fer natura have all changed with our increased population and 








improved cultivation, especially in the vicinity of the great ma- 
nulacturing town. All these things are aay se in 
the reminiscences which the autobiographer dictated in her later 
years, probably with some of that colouring which time throws 
over the past. The chief reason for this remark, however, is, that 
the few letters of Mrs. Galton which appear in the work by no 
means support her daughter’s portrait ot her powers of mind and 
strength of character. 

Mental struggles are a pervading subject of the book—the 
struggles of the heroine with her own perplexities, between her 
cravings for something positive to lean upon, and the philosophi- 
eal Christianity which Le had been taught. Some of her friends 
too had their troubles, especially her cousin Priscilla Watson, 
From a lax Friend this lady became a strict one, and left her fa- 
mily to live with a straighter religionist, though she kept her 
carriage, &e. ‘This picture of the Quaker martyr to principles, 
in contrast with the Roman Catholic devotee, exhibits piety in 
comfort if not in full dress. 

‘Next followed my dear cousin’s little carriage, in the most approved 
mode of ‘ Friendliness,’ but yet moditied by her own elegance. Her little 
horse, Sereria, was beautiful, and I well recollect its docility and tameness, 
From this carriage alighted my cousin Priscilla, her exquisite beauty at- 
tracting every eye, and her little maid Joan, a bright country girl, whose 
rosy cheeks, and a certain espiéglerie in her dark eyes, formed as striking a 
contrast to her plain Friend's dress as her bright complexion did to the 
marble delicacy of that of her mistress. My dear cousin was very ill, and 
she was taken ‘directly to her own apartment, which she mostly inhabited 
during her sojourn with us, 

‘One day my mother sent me to her room with a basket of fruit anda 
message. Her apartments on this occasion were in what we often c 
‘the Catholic quarter’ of our house, because so often used by Catholics, 
They were the same which a few months before had been occupied by our 
friend Miss Berrington, to whom I had also once been sent on a message ; 
and the contrast between the scenes presented by the rooms and their oceu- 
pants on the two occasions forcibly struck me. When I went with no small 
awe to Miss Berrington, I saw on her dressing-table, Missals, the ‘ Imita- 
tion,’ and other devotional works on one side; the Peerage and Court Ca- 
lendar, and the looking-glass on the other; but the latter books appeared 
new, as if seldom opened, whilst the former, though perfectly well and re- 
verently kept, looked as if used daily. There were on the same table es- 
senees and various powders, and artificial flowers, the usual accompani- 
ments of dress in that day; but there also stood scales to weigh medicines 
for the poor, a crucifix, and beads. Before the table, in her easy-chair, sat 
Miss Berrington, her figure tall and elegant, her dress gay and tasteful, and 
her manner kind, yet brilliant with finished politeness; there she sat in all 
the adornment which I had learnt to consider as a thing of the world, but 
her table and ofven the floor were covered with work for the poor, which all 
her solitary hours were occupied in completing; and whilst her conversa- 
tion was full of wit and mirth and anecdotes of the great world, the early 
morning beheld her solitary walks to attend the little chapel at Oscott, or to 
visit and cheer the sick and needy. 

“When the same apartment was occupied by my cousin Priscilla, it had 
undergone a complete transformation. The looking-glass was ished, 
and on the table were the works of the venerable Isaac Pennington, whose 
memory, With that of the legislator Penn, and the genius of Milton, have 
consecrated the little village of Chalfont. Few have probably read these 
books which my cousin loved so well, without a blessing, and without 
drawing nearer in soul to that God who was the bond of union in that 
blessed society. But, above all, you ever saw with her the Holy Scriptures 
open, and on entering the room and looking on her countenance, it seemed 
as though the reflection of light and love, and calmness from the written 
and inward Word, beamed from that face with an impress not to be mis- 
taken, Truly, when I opened the door, I felt ‘This is holy ground’; and 
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whilst I thought myself at an unutterable distance from her, I was elevated 
in it, as we always are in the presence of the greatness which is of God, 
in contradistinction to that which is of the world. There my cousin Pris- 
cilla was sitting, engaged in reading, or in holy meditation, and sometimes 
in speaking to oe little maid Joan. It was beautiful to watch her loving- 
ness, and yet the dignity of my cousin’s manner towards her, partaking of 
the authority of the mistress, the tender care of the mother, and the for- 
bearance of the Christian, whilst the little maid herself, with her rosy 
cheeks and beaming black eyes, looked up to her mistress with a reverent 
and affiant love, as though she were listening to a being from another 
yay Nor were these the only inmates of the room. In one cage was 

little squirrel ‘ Ariel,’ and in another two canary birds, with a tree for 
them to — upon, All the doors of the cages were open, and the inmates 
constantly came to my dear cousin in the midst of her reading, perching on 
her head or hand, to be fed with nuts or sugar.” 

Shades of the actual martyrs, and those who have borne the 
heavy burden of life-long struggles till death has come relieving- 
ly, if you saw this in the spirit what did you think? 

As a strong and in all respects a striking contrast to this genteel 
piety, let us take a portrait of the author of the Botanic Garden, 
and his religious discourse before ladies and in mixed company, 
for Berrington was present. 

“I still seem to see Dr. Darwin sitting on the sofa, as he gazed with al- 
most a sneer on the beauty before him, beauty not merely physical, but yet 
more moral and intellectual; and never shall I forget the contrast between 
his figure and the fragile form of my cousin, who, as his patient, sat next 
him ; fragile, indeed, she appeared, as though a breath might annihilate her ; 
and yet there was that about her which seemed as a panoply of Divine 
strength, and before which the shafts of Dr. Darwin’s wit against Divine 
truth, aimed cautiously at first, but afterwards more openly, recoiled in- 
nocuous. ‘My dear Madam,’ said he, ‘ you have but one complaint; it is 
one ladies are very subject to, and it is the worst of all complaints ; and that 
is, having a conscience. Do get rid of it with all speed; few people have 
health or strength enough to keep sucha luxury, for utility I cannot call it.’’ 

*‘One of the party having expressed the hope that one day he would re- 
ceive Christianity, he replied, «Before I do that, you Christians must all be 

The other morning I received two parcels ; one containing a work 
of Dr. Priestley’s, proving there is no spirit, the other a work by Berkeley, 
Bishop of ~~ iE proving there is no matter. What am I to believe 
amongst you :” i never shall forget the look with which this was said.”’ 
* * * * 


Dr. Darwin often used to say, ‘Man is an eating animal, a drinking 
animal, and a sleeping animal, and one placed in a material world, which 
alone furnishes all the human animal can desire. He is gifted besides with 
knowing faculties, practically to explore and to apply the resources of this 
world to his use. These are realities. All else is nothing; conscience and 
sentiment are mere figments of the imagination. Man has but five gates of 
knowledge, the five senses ; he can know nothing but through them; all else 
is a vain fancy, and as for the being of a God, the existence of a soul, or a 
world to come, who can know anything about them? Depend upon it, my 
dear madam, these are only the bugbears by which men of sense govern 
fools ; nothing is real that is not an object of sense,’ 

* As I heard these things, and remembered the high esteem in which Dr. 
Darwin's talents were held, and the respect with which his dicta were lis- 
tened to, my mind seemed shaken to its centre. I felt perplexed and be- 
wildered. | My faith was disturbed even in the little I knew.” 

In philosophic eminence and permanent fame there is no com- 
parison between Watt and Boulton; but without the practical 
mechanical dexterity, large resources, and business energy of 
Boulton, the improved steam engine might have slowly made its 
way into use, and Watt have reaped little or no benefit from his 
invention. They are thus compared by Mrs. Schimmelpenninck. 

‘Mr. Boulton was one of those whose characteristics I clearly recollect. 
He was in person tall, and of a noble appearance; his temperament was 
sanguine, with that slight mixture of phlegmatie which gives calmness and 
dignity ; his manners were eminently open and cordial; he took the lead in 
conversations, and with a social heart had a grandiose manner like that 
arising from position, wealth, and habitual command. He went among his 
people like a monarch bestowing largess, His forehead was magnificent; 
the organs of comparison, constructiveness, and of individuality were im- 
mense, The characteristics of his partner, Mr. Watt, were altogether diffe- 
rent. Mr. Boulton was a man to rule society with dignity ; Mr. Watt, to 
lead the contemplative life of a deeply introverted and patiently observant 

osopher. He was one of the most complete specimens of the melancho- 

ic temperament. His head was generally bent forward or leaning on his 

hand in meditation, his shoulders stooping and his chest falling in; his 
limbs lank and unmuscular, and his complexion sallow. His intellectual 
development was magnificent; comparison and causality immense, with 
large ideality and constructiveness, individuality, and enormous concentra- 
tiveness and caution. Whilst Mr. Boulton’s eye and countenance had 
something of radiance, Mr. Watt's were calm, as if patiently investigating, 
or quietly contemplating his object. His utterance was slow and unimpas- 
sioned, deep and low in tone, with a broad Scottish accent; his manners 
gentle, modest, and unassuming. In a company where he was not known, 
unless en to he might have tranquilly passed the whole time in pursuing 
his own meditations. But this could not well happen; for in point of fact 
everybody practically knew the infinite variety of his talents and stores of 
knowledge. When Mr. Watt entered a room, men of letters, men of science, 
nay, military men, artists, ladies, even little children thronged round him. 
Iremember a celebrated Swedish artist having been instructed by him that 
rate’ whiskers make the most pliant and elastic painting-brush ; ladies would 


appeal to him on the best means of devising grates, curing smoking chim- | 
neys, warming their houses, and obtaining fast colours. 1 can speak from | 


experience of his teaching me how to make a dulcimer and improve a Jew's 


“Many years after this, I think it was during the peace of Amiens, Mr. 
Watt visited Paris. It so happened that while going through one of the 
palaces, I believe the Tuileries, a French housemaid appeared much per- 

concerning some bright English stoves which had just been received, 
and which she knew not howto clean. An English gentleman was standing 
yy: to whom she appealed for information. This was Charles James Fox. 
could give no help: ‘ But,’ said he, ‘here is a fellow-countryman of 
mine who will tell you all about it.’ This was Mr. Watt, to whom he was 
at the moment talking ; and who accordingly gave full instructions as to the 
best mode of cleaning a bright grate. This anecdote I have often heard Mrs, 
Watt tell with great diversion.” 
is a reminiscence of Chesterfield and a child’s idea of his 


politeness. 

“*My mother had visited Bath in her childhood, at the time when Lord 
Chesterfield was staying there, just before the close of his life : he was very 
fond of her, when he met her as a little girl, and used frequently to choose 
heras his companion, The weary courtier seemed refreshed by exchanging 


| 





| which I had experience. 








the hollow intercourse of the heartless world for the freshness of a child’g 
society. My mother said nothing could exceed his kindness to her; it wag 
exquisite in tact, in delicacy, and in polish. ‘ But,’ she said to Mrs. Priest. 
ley, ‘it was Canynges’ chain, and not Aladdin’s necklace.’ I did not un. 
derstand this at the time; but years after, I read how Canynges, the cele. 
brated Bristol merchant, had presented Edward IV. with a rich and un- 
equalled gold chain, which was the admiration of all England ; but in a few 
years, on being hard rubbed, the copper peeped through; it was only 
strongly gilt. The necklace of Aladdin, on the contrary, was composed of 
sterling gold.” 

There is a good deal more matter in the autobiography of a 
similar kind; but we close with an instance of the effect which 
the outbreak of the French Revolution produced even upon the 

oung. 
’ “ Peon one evening in this summer (1789) towards the end of July, I 
well remember the glorious sun was declining behind the distant hills, and 
the long shadows were spreading over the woods and meadows, when we saw 
at a distance a vehicle (usually employed to carry servants to town or 
chureh,) returning at more than its usual speed. After some minutes the 
door of the drawingroom opened, and in burst Harry, William Priestley’s 
brother, a youth of sixteen or seventeen, waving his hat and —s out, 
‘Hurrah! Liberty, Reason, brotherly love for ever! Down with kingcraft 
and priestcraft. The Majesty of the People for ever. France is free, the 
Bastille is taken ; William was there, and helping. I have just got a letter 
from him. He has put up the picture of the Bastille, and two stones from 
its ruins, for you,’ rte dire himself to me,) ‘ which you will soon re- 
ceive ; but come, you must hear his letter.’ We all stood thunderstruck, 
After composure was a little restored, he read an account of the event. 
* * * 


“‘T am not now about to speak of public events, with which I have no- 
thing to do, but of the effects they produced on the domestic sphere with 
I have seen the reception of the news of the vie- 
tory of Waterloo, and of the carrying of the Reform Bill, but I never saw 
joy comparable in its vivid intensity and universality to that occasioned by 
the early promise of the French revolution.” 





GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH," 
Tuts volume contains an account of the results of a visit to St, 
Petersburg and Moscow, with a call at a country-house in the 
vicinity or en route, ‘The title of the “ journey” is therefore 
something of a misnomer, St. Petersburg is four degrees of lati- 
tude north of Edinburgh, and Moscow about forty degrees of lon- 
gitude east; so that in reality the course is rather east than north, 
or at least east by north. This may seem a small matter; but 
as a straw shows which way the wind scts, so trivial traits will 
indicate character. We fear that this sacrifice of fact to words— 
of truth to smartness and a notion of ‘ effect’’—is significant of 
Mr. Sala as a littérateur. If it were possible to deal with pro- 
ductions—we were going to say of the intellect, but—of the pen, 
as chemists deal with solid-seeming substances, driving off by 
heat all that was vapoury or wishy-washy till the reseduum is 
reached, the substantial result would be very little in Due North, 
The new information would be about nothing; the information of 
any kind not much, and what there is appearing in a form by no 
means very trustworthy. Words are the first staple of Mr. Sala’s 
book ; the next feature is what are called “‘ sketches” ; and when 
he aims at depicting Russian life, or more properly the conclu- 
sions the author draws as to the social cculiien of Russia, his 
ideas are embodied for purposes of effect in stories or anecdotes 
which may be verities, but look exceedingly like invention, So 
far as criticism can judge, they are extreme if true. 

But though we cannot decompose books into their elements, we 
can reach a sort of descriptive analysis. The Jowrney Due North 
then contains rather more than three hundred pages, seventy of 
which are occupied with the tourist’s journey out, delays by frost, 
the steam-voyage on the Baltic, and passing the custom-house, 
“My first walk ” in St. Petersburg, and the Droschky with its 
driver, enable the reader to reach one-third of the book. The 
Czar’s Highway gives an account of Russian roads: of which 
the world has had pictures by men who had travelled very much 
further than Mr, Sala, The Great Bazaar, Merchants and Money- 
changers, and three chapters on Russian country life, including a 
semi-dramatie view of serfs, get us well on through two-thirds of 
the work. Three other chapters devoted to the tourist’s German 
hotel at St. Petersburg, and how he got there, nearly reach four- 
fifths of the whole; a sort of illustrated-by-story-telling de- 
scription of the policee— the Great Russian Boguey” almost 
filling up what the Americans call the balance. This balance is 
made out by three or four chapters of which the most marked are 
‘Music and the Drama’”—chiefly relating to stories of ballet- 
dancers and miscellaneous matters; and the ‘Black People,” 
that is the serfs; but which deals in reminiscences of Nicholas 
quelling the cholera-infuriated mob; or the murder of Paul, or 
this story of Alexander's life and death, which baseless in itself, 
and contradicted as regards the death-bed by unimpeachable evi- 
dence, is not a bad type of the author and his book—* all’s fish 
that comes to net.” 

“‘ They say that Alexander the First never recovered from the first fit of 
(I hope not guilty) horror into which he was thrown by the deed he profited 
so largely by ; that the triumphs of the Borodino and the Bérésina, the 
splendours of Erfurt and Tilsit, the witticisms of Madame de Staél, the Re 
tronage of the first gentleman (and we hope the last gentleman of that 
pattern) in Europe, including as that patronage did a Guildhall banquet, 
the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Temple of Concord on the Serpen- 
tine, and Sir William Congreve’s fireworks—nay, not these nor the invoca- 
tions of Madame Krudener could ever efface from his mind the memory of 
that night of abominations. They say that on his doubtful bed of death at 
Taganrog he writhed with more than pain, and continually moaned : ‘ Oh! 
est épouvantable ! c'est épouvantable !’ and then, after a lapse, ‘7’ Zmpe- 
reur!’ The gentlewoman was not by as in the tragedy, but the physician 
was; and he knew his patient was suffering from ills that physic could not 


* A Journey due North: ae ee of a Residence in Russia in the Summer 
of 1856. By George Augustus Sala. Published by Bentley. 
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eure. The lord of sixty million souls was haunted by the remembrance of 
that night. He saw in imagination the bedroom ; the conspirators reeling 
in; the Czar in his shirt, hiding behind a screen; the incoherent torrent of 
adyurations and menaces in French and Russ; and then the dreadful knock- 
ing at the outer door; the fear of rescue, (though, indeed, it was but another 
band of conspirators arriving) ; the overturn of the lamp, and the end of 
that monarch.” 

We have met ere now a good many specimens of literary ego- 
tism, obtrusive self-opinion, and magazine word-mongery, but no- 
thing that ever surpassed Due North. At the same time Mr. 
Sala is a master in his way, and if clever writing, without re- 
ference to the matter or the professed object of the author, were 
the sole thing to be considered, the book would be a good book, 
deprived of its verbiage. With the faults of his class, Mr. Sala 
has also their trenchant manner, and some of that independence 
of conclusion which partly originates from not knowing how difli- 
cult it is to get at truth. Persons who know much more about 
Russia than Mr. Sala, say that the Russian is deeply attached to | 
his home. Mr. Sala denies the assertion, and perhaps correctly, 
though he has only reasons to adduce. 

*¢ Home is not as a home held by in any class in Russia. It very rarely 
happens that moujiks who from serfs have become merchants of the second 
guild, and amassed large fortunes, ever think in their declining days of 
retiring to the village which has given them birth, or even of making be- 

uests beneficial to their native place at their death. Soldiers too, when 

ischarged after their time of service has expired, scarcely ever return to | 
their village. They prefer becoming servants and Dvorniks in the large | 
towns. ‘Eh! and what would you have them todo’? a vivacious Rus- | 
sian gentleman, with whom I had been conversing on the subject, asked me. 
They are no longer serfs, and are of no use to their seigneur. They are no | 
longer young, and are no longer wanted for the conscription. What would | 
you have them do in this village of yours? What indeed? Government- 
ally-inclined philosophers say that the Russians are so patriotic that home 
is home to them, ‘be it ever so homely,’ throughout the whole extent of 
the empire, and that they are as much at home in the steppes of the Uk- 
raine, as in the morasses of Lake Ladoga. Lam of opinion myself that the 
homely feeling does not exist ut all among the Russian pe Russian | 
military oflicers have told me that an epidemie melancholia sometimes 
breaks out among young recruits which is broadly qualitied asa Mel d 

‘ays ; but I think it might be far better described as a Mal de DPosit 
The position of a recruit tor the first six months of his apprenticeship is per- | 
haps the most intolerable and infernal noviciate which a human being can 





well suffer—a combination of the situation of the young bear with all his 
troubles to come, the monkey upon that well-known allowance of many 
kicks and few half-pence, the hedgehog with his prickles inwards instead 


of outwards, and the anti-slavery preacher whose suit of tar and feathers is 
just beginning to peel off. When, however, the recruit has swallowed suf- | 
ficient stick, he very soon gets over his Mal du Pays. Nationally envisa- 
ging the question of home-ioving in nationalities, the Great Britons, (Eng- | 
lish, Irish, and Scotch,) though the greatest travellers and longest residents 
abroad, are the people most remarkable for a steadfast love for their home, 
and a steadfast determination to return to it at some time or another. 
After them must be ranked the French, who always preserve an affectionate 
reverence for their pays ; but for all the sentimental Vaterland and Suce- 
Heimweg songs of the Germans, the hundreds of German tailors, boot- 
makers, and watchmakers, one finds in every European capital, seem to get | 
on very well—at least up to threescore and ten, or thereabouts—without 
looking forward to a return home. Your Dane or Swede, so long as he re- 
mains in his own land, is very fond of it; but, once persuaded to quit it, 
he thoroughly naturalizes himself in the country which he has adopted, and 
forgets all about Denmark and Sweden. As to the Americans, they never 
have any homes. They locate; and as gladly locate at Spitzbergen as at 
Hartford, Connecticut.”’ 

The best picture of the externals of St. Petersburg ever pub- 
lished was Kohl's, which formed a series of perfect photographs. 
The artificial ‘‘ made-to-order” character of the capital, its streets 
without traflic, quays without commerce, and palatial custom- 
house with little to pass, was, we think, best impressed by Mr. 
Ritchie, in an illustrated Annual published many years ago.” Mr. 
Sala strikingly hits off the contrast between the surface civiliza- 
tion of the few, not extending to cleanliness by the by, and the ge- 
neral barbarism below it; though this is done in an offhand way, | 
and might have been done without going to Russia. He also im- 
— the morass nature of the foundation on which St Peters- 

urg rests, by his experience of the pavement. 

“The huge open places, or Ploschads, like stony seas, into which the 
gaunt streets empty themselves, are uniformly paved with granitous stones, 
of which the shores of the Gulf of Finland furnish an inexhaustible supply. 

his pavement, if arranged with some slight regularity, would be in the | 
early stage of progress towards tolerable walking space; but the founda- | 
tions being utterly rotten, treacherous, and quicksandy, the unhappy | 
paving-stones tumble about in a stodge of mud and sand; and the Plos- 
chads are, consequently, almost incessantly under repair. This is espe- | 
cially the case in the month of April, at the time of the general thaw, | 
Part of the pavement sinks down, and part is thrown up—the scoriw of 
small mud volcanoes. Thousands of moujiks are immediately set to work, 
but to very little purpose. ‘The ground docs not begin to settle before 
May; and when I arrived in St. Petersburg, many of the streets were, for 
pedestrians, absolutely impassable. The immense parallel series of streets | 
at Wassili-Ostrov—Linies, as they are called—and which are numbered 
from one to sixteen, asin America, were simply bogs, where you might 

ve, or wade, or stride through on stilts, but in which pedestrianism was a 
matter of hopeless impossibility. The government, or the municipality, 
or the police, or the Czar, had caused to be constructed along the centre of 
these Linies, gigantic causeways of wooden planking, each above a mile 
in length perhaps, raised some two fect above the level of the mud, and 
along which the dreary processions of Petersburg pedestrians were enabled 
to pass. This was exceedingly commodious, as long as you merely wanted 
to walk for walking sake; but of course, wherever a perspective inter- 
sected the Linie, there was a break in the causeway, and then you saw be- 
fore you, without the slightest compromise in the way of step, a yawning 
abyss of multi-coloured mud. Into this you are entitled either to leap, and 
disappear, like Edgar of Ravenswood, or to wallow in it a Ja pig, or to 
endeavour to clear it by a hop, step, and a jump. The best mode of pro- 
Geeding, on the whole, is to hail a droschky or a moujik, and, like pe 
Ullin, offer him, not a silver pound, but sundry copper copecks, to carry 
you across the muddy ferry; and this, again, may be duviated by your char- 
tering an ischvostchik’s vehicle in the first instance, and leaving the cause- 
Way to those who like leaping before they look. 
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** The ground having become a little more solid, the pavement ~— 
naturally be expected to improve. So it does, on the Nevskoi; but, in 
suburbs, the occupant of each house is expected to see to the ~— state of 
repair of the pavement immediately before his dwelling. As the Russian 
householder is not precisely so much enamoured of his + and government 
as to make of his allotted space of street a sort of Tom Tidler’s ground, with 
silver roubles and gold imperials, or to pave it with porphyry, 
marble, or even plain freestone, he ordinarily employs the cheapest and 
handiest materials that his economy or his convenience suggests. e re= 
sult is a most astonishing paving-salad, in which flints, shards and pebbles, 
shingles, potsherds, brickbats, mortar, plaster, broken bottles, and pure dirt 
are all amalgamated. The mosaic is original but trying to the temper—de- 
structive to the boots and agonizing to the corns.”’ 

Essentially speaking Due North is not a book of travel or of 
information to be given as the result of foreign observation ; but 
a series of ‘ sketches” in which an eye for personal or salient 
characteristics, and a skill to depict them are the chief requisites, 
These Mr. Sala possesses, and his depiction of persons is the best 
part of the volume; though quite as interesting before = to 
Russia as afterwards. To be as North as we can go we take 


| our specimen in this way from his tavern companions at Heyde’s, 


St. Petersburg. 

“‘There are portly German merchants from Leipsic and Stettin, come to 
buy or see ; there are keen, dressy, dandified enbunee~ae thumb- 
ringed, slow-going, sauer-kraut-eating Germans these—but men who com- 
bine business with pleasure, and speculating feverishly in corn and hides 
and tallow all day, Srink and smoke and dance and play dominoes and bil- 
liards, and otherwise dissipate themselves, all night. What lives ! 
Wondrous travellers are these Hamburg men. They know all the best 
hotels and best tables d’hdte all over the continent. They talk familiarly 
of Glasgow and Dublin, Wolverhampton and Cheltenham. Their Paris the 
know by heart ; and there is another country they are strangely acquain 





| with—Italy ; not artistic Italy, musical Italy, religious Italy, but commercial 
| Italy. 


One Hamburger tells me about Venice. He touches not on St. 
Mark’s Square, the Bridge of Sighs, or the Bucentaur. He confines his 
travelling reminiscences to the custom-house regulations, and the naviga- 
tion dues exacted by the Lombardo-Venetian government. He has had 
ventures to Leghorn, and has done a pretty stroke of business at Naples, and 
has an agent at Palermo, 1 would cali him a Goth, but that it is much 
better to call him a Hamburger. Then there are German ship-brokers, 


| German sharebrokers, and a few of the wealthier German tradesmen of St. 


Petersburg, who come here to quaff their nightly bumpers, and play their 
nightly games at dominoes. The Russian clement consists of students from 
the University of St. Petersburg, and pupils from the Ecole de Droit (equi- 
valent to our English law students); and these alumni wear cocked hats 
and swords. Some of these days 1 am certain the Russian government in 
its rage for making everything military will insist upon the clergy wearing 
cocked hats and swords; we shall have the Archbishop of Novgorod in a 
shako, and the patriarch Nikon in a cocked hat. Finally, there are a few 
Russian officers, but not guardsmen. Heyde’s is not aristocratic enough for 
them; and the Russian officers of the line, though all noble ex officio, are as 
poor as r - , , . 

The papers originally appeared in Household Words, and to this 
mode of publication the word-spinning of the book and some other 
defects may probably be attributed. The minute descriptions 
perhaps originated in a wish to imitate his editor, as well as that 
pouring forth of what may be called reflections but which are only 
opinions. 


JOD, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 
Juvenile Crime ; its Causes, Character, and Cure. By Samuel Phillips Day. 
Sermons and Addresses delivered in the Chapels of Mar lborough College, 1852-8, 
By George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Caleutta and Metro- 
politan of India 
Sermons delivered at Uppingham School, By the Reverend E, Shring, Head 
Master. 
Every Man his own Trumpeter. By George W. Thornbury, Author of “ Songs 
of the Cavalicr and Roundheads,” &c. In three volumes. 
Beatrice An Historical Novel of the Sixteenth Century. 
Guerrazzo, Translated by Charles Alex. Scott. 


Cenci. 


By F. D. 


Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons. By William Barnes B.D.— 
The distinguishing features of these *‘ Notes” is the application of a 
knowledge of the “ British Language,” or may we say the Welsh, to 


| the living, clothing, exercises, habits, customs, arts, institutions and 


literature of the ancient Britons ; not only considered absolutely, but 
in reference to other peoples, as the Romans and the Saxons. This is 
mainly done by etymology, tracing more modern words to their British 
root, and showing how British terms were changed by classical writers, 
The “literature of the principality” and antiquarian remains are also 
used by Mr. Barnes. There is also some discussion in the book; often 
shrewd and learned, almost always cnthusiastic, as may be imagined 
when an ancient Briton is writing on ancient Britons ; but perhaps not 
always critically correct. The volume is small, but full of curious facts 


and remarks touching the ancient Britons; though a more — 
chronology would have been desirable. We cannot always limit the 


antiquarian’s range: he may be speaking of something contem 
with Cwsar, or with Edward the Confessor. The following bits 
give a notion of the book; though it should be observed that a sceptio— 
Dr. Daubeny, has started up, who denies that the seed was found in the 
stomach of the ancient Briton, but was buried in the ground long after- 
wards, 

The Egyptian Tomb Wheat rivalled —“ Mr. Maclean was formerly 
(about twenty-two years ago) living at Dorchester as a dentist, and, wish- 
ing to learn how far disease of the teeth affected the Britons, he got per- 
mission to open one of the barrows on the Ridgway Hills. He found in it, 
at a depth of many feet below the surface, a cistraen, with bones, anda 
quantity of hard brittle stuff, which was of a hue not unlike that of peat, 
and which he deemed to be the contents of the colon; and on pounding 
some of it he found it contained very many seeds, which were those of the 
raspberry. Some of these seeds, (six, as I have since heard,) were planted 
in a pot, at equal distances and at marked spots, and placed under care 
of a German gardener, (Hartweg,) who knew nothing of the seeds or of the 
object of the experiment. In a few weeks, four of the marked spots yielded 
young plants, of which one died, but the others throve, and bore leaves if 
not fruit. This fact, not to insist on its value in botany, showed that the 
Britons fed freely on the wild fruits of the land.”’ 

The fine old Briton Gentleman.—“ By the laws of Moelmud, (Molmu- 
tius,) the three essentials of a genuine gentlemen were a (brychan,) rug, & 
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harp, and a cauldron; the Jrychan, or rug, seems to have been to him what 
the opossum rug is to the Englishman in the bush of Australia. Among 
the poor, the drychan was spread on a straw-filled mattress.” 

Characteristics of the Briton Tongue.—‘ The Welsh or British language 
is a clear speech, with a great readiness for rhyme, and a touching melody 
in poetry. It abounds with clippings of n, and of dd, our th in thee ; and 
whe peculiar one, the aspirated //, and the gutteral ch, which in loud 
talk is not very agreeable. Unlike the Teutonic languages, which mostly 
hold the accent on the root, “as in man, manful, manliness, the Welsh usu- 
ally brings on the accent to the penultimate. The Welsh has holden its 
form far more permanently than the English, as the laws of Howel Dda, 
which were compiled in the tenth century, are in a language still under- 
stood by Welsh ears, while the writings of our King Alfred are, to untaught 
Englishmen, in an unknown tongue. 

** Welsh is spoken by about five millions of people, and has some score of 
periodicals,”’ 

The History of the Ancient Scots. By the Reverend Duncan M‘Cal- 
lum. Author of the “ Iistory of the Culdees,” &e.—The subject of 
this volume is the origin of the Scottish races, the history of the people 
and kingdom till the end of the thirteenth century, and an account of 
the Hebrides under the government of Norway. In the earlier part, the 
book is antiquarianism run wild. The Reverend author begins with the 
first man, and pronounces that Gaelic was not the language of Adam. 
He traces the migration of the Celts from the dispersion of Babel, gives 
a flaming account of the Druids, and so he proceeds till the Romans, 
under Agricola, are well beaten by the Caledonians. His history proper 
of Scotland, from the ninth to the thirteenth century, does little more 
than follow the commonest stories of the chroniclers. The book is 
altogether a strange affair. 


The Blazon of Episcopacy. By the Rey. W. K. Roland Bedford, M.A., 
Oxon.—This is one of those labours of zeal, whose special results are never 
thoroughly appreciated except by those who want to use the information 
they furnish. The labour is then found to be above all price; for it 

ives, easily, or even at a glance, what the inquirer could not otherwise 

ve got at all, scarcely, perhaps, knowing where to look for it; or at 
best could have got pa after long labour. 
is the arms of every English Archbishop and Bishop since the conquest 
to the present time. The arms are arranged under the two Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, the bishoprics appearing in alphabetical order. 
The engraved arms are, popularly speaking, without emblazonry, as they 
are plain; but the or azure, &c., is fully described in the accompanying 
text. Reference to the authority is always given, with occasional indi- 
cations of doubt. 

Index to the British Catalogue of Books, published during the years 
1837 to 1857 inclusive. Compiled by Sampson Low. We believe we 
are correct in saying that this is the the third useful if not indispensable 
contribution of Mr, Sampson Low to British Bibliography. There is 
first his “‘ bi-monthly publication,” the Pudlisher’s Circular, containing 
full particulars of the titles, &c., of all current publications. These 
at the close of 1852 were condensed and alphabetically arranged 
{between that year and 1837) in a sightly volume, since which 

riod an annual catalogue condenses the yearly information of the 
* Circular.” The present work extends the period of reference to 
twenty years, further condensing the information by exhibiting it under 
subjects or generic heads. Thus, in the volume already alluded to, The 
British Catalogue, the author's name or the title of the book were leading 
principles of reference; now it will rather be found under the leading 
subject. Thus, ‘ Macaulay’s England” will not be found under Ma- 
caulay, or History, but under England. In like manner, his Essays do 
not appear under Essays or his name, but as “ Historical Essays.” In 
fact the great Index “does not refer to every book ; but to such only as 
required to be collected under a given head ; thus, for instance, individual 
biography or works of fiction unless embracing any special subject, will 
not be found in the Index, because that would be a mere repetition of 
the regular alphabetical portion of the “ Catalogue.” ‘The year of pub- 
lication is appended to each book; but that is not strictly limited to 
1837; we observe earlier dates. Two appendices are added of a very 
useful kind, containing lists of the “libraries,” “series,” &c., as well as 
of the publications of the different societies. 


Household Economy, a Manual intended for Female Training Colleges 
and the Senior Classes of Girls’ Schools. By Margaret Maria Brewster, 
Author of “‘ Work, or Plenty to Do and How to Do It,” &¢.—The subject 
of this little volume is one the utmost importance, for we suppose there 
is no people, save the Americans and our own colonists, that waste or 
spoil so much of the raw material of food as the English. With regard 
to indoor comfort and cleanliness, there is, perhaps, not so much ground 
for censure, compared with foreigners; especially if regard be had to the 
means of the poor; though there may be ample room for improvement 
on these points. Household Economy very well explains the principles con- 
nected with food, ‘‘ hygiene,” and other matters of domestic management, 
and gives a varicty of receipts for cheap and savoury dishes. In a criti- 
cal sense, the knowledge would sooner have been got at, had it been pre- 
sented without so much of exhortation being mixed up with it. This, 
however, may be a necessary part for schools; and something more than 
knowledge and even experience is wanted to stimulate many housewives. 
Witness the parson’s failure. 

** Easy as it would seem to persuade each woman of the importance and 
the interest which attaches to the subject of the proper preparation of pro- 

r food, it is by no means a light task to overthrow the habits of a fife- 

ime. There is a district of England where, as in many other parts of the 
country, bread, butter, and tea used to be a very general dinner for father, 
mother, and children of the working-classes—insufticient nourishment and 
great expense, but considerable saving of ‘trouble’ to housewives. The 
clergyman of the parish was tired of giving advice on this subject, so 
determined to prove the possibility of living in a very different and much 
more comfortable, as well as economical way. He accordingly asked four 
ed ag and eight children to stay with him for six weeks; they 
Breakfas , dined, and supped with him, for he was determined to fare just 
as they did; their food consisted entirely of cheap dishes, the receipts for 
many of which you will find in the Appendix; they helped to cook them, 
that 7 might afterwards know how to do so at home. The people said 
they never lived so well before, and each had as much as they could eat 
three times a day, and the cost for thirteen people was always under sixteen 
ings a week: those were cheaper times to be sure, but even now the 
cost would be very much less than that of uncooked diet. When the clergy- 
y 18, 


The Blazon of Episcopacy | 








and how to live on soups, and stews, and puddings; don’t let me catch you 
at your bread, butter, and tea again.’ A fortnight after, he dropped in at 
dinner-time upon one of his visitors—and there were his old enemies, bread, 
butter, and tea, Idleness had gained the day.” 


The Hermit of the Pyrenees and other Miscellaneous Poems. By Red- 
naxela.—The ‘ Hermit of the Pyrenees” is a tall mysterious man who 
resides in an old and half-ruined tower in the valley of Luz. Who he 
was or what becomes of him we do not know; nor does the poet. 

Deep silence reigns : 
He hath departed ; whither? Who ean tell > 
His coming and his going, both, are clothed 
In mystery. 
To solve it why essay ? 
And certainly the attempt is by no means to be recommended, if it in- 
volves more verses, or what would be worse, another poem by Rednaxela, 

The action of the piece, that is such action as there is, does not relate 
to the fortunes of the Hermit but to his kindness towards other people ; 
as his saving a hunter who had fallen down a precipice, his restoration of 
a fair penitent to her father. The object of the author seems to be, to 
depict the scenery, phenomena, and peasantry of the Pyrenees. The 
idea is far better than the execution. The poem is written in a sort 
of lyrical blank verse the model of which is Shelley’s Queen Mad. 





BIRTHS, 

On the ith August, in Baker Street, Portman Square, the Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
A. Macleod, Madras Cavalry, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Highwood Cottage, Finchley, the Wife of Coventry Patmore, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Goldborough Hall, the Wife of the Hon. and Rev, James Las- 
celles, of a son. 

On the 23d, in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the wife of Dr. Maurice Schulhof, 
of a son, 

On the 24th, in Wilton Crese« 
of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Hodnet, Salop, the Wife of the Rev. S. H. Macaulay, of a son. 

On the 24th, at Vinter’s, the Wife of James Whatman, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, 

On the 25th, in Chester Square, the Wife of Colonel Steele, Coldstream Guards, 
of a son. 

On the 26th, at Bedford, the Wife of the Rev. R. W. Fitzpatrick, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th August, at Edgbaston Church, Birmingham, Edward Lynch Blosse, 
Major of the 2d Battalion of the IIth Regiment, youngest son of Sir Robert Lynch 
Blosse, Bart., to Louisa Eliza Grace, widow of the late Rev. Edward Illingworth, 
of Edgbaston. 

On the 19th, at St. Andrew's, Enfield, Captain Walter Aston Fox Strangways, 
Royal Horse Artillery, to Harriet Elizabeth, second daughter of John Edward Bul- 
ler, Esq., of Chase Lodge, Eniicld. 

On the 2Ist, at the parish church, Aston, Warwickshire, Thomas Gregory Foster, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn and the Temple, barrister at-law, to Sophie, youngest 
daughter of John Allday, Esq., of Warneford House, Birmingham. 

On the 2ist, at St. James’s, Paddington, George Van Reede Dunbar, Esq., to 
Louise Agnes, youngest daughter of Henry William Marriott, Esq. 

On the 2Ist, at the parish church, Croydon, Francis Philip Barraud, Esq., late 
of Wellington, New Zealand, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late John 
Towers, Esq., Croydon, 

On the 23d, at Edinburgh, John Dann, Esq., of Westbourne Terrace, London, to 
Alicia M. C, Kingston, only daughter of the late Benjamin Kingston, Esq., and 
step-daughter of Colonel Phipps, K.1H., Berry Wood, Southampton, Hants, 

On the 24th, at St. Peters, Pimlico, Sir David Dundas, Bart., of Dunira, Perthe 
shire, to Lady Lucy Anne Pelham, youngest daughter of the late Earl of Chiches- 
ter. 

On the 25th, at All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, to Georgina, youngest daughter of the late Hon. 8. G. W. Archi- 
bald, Master of the Rolls of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

On the 25th, at Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. John T. Nicholson, B.D., 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Rector of Aller, Somersetshire, to 
Mary Jane, only daughter of Captain Masters, R.N., of Ryde. 

At Croft, Henry Chaytor, Esq., of Witton Castle, youngest son of the late Sir 
William Chaytor, Bart., to Caroline, only surviving daughter of the late Captain 
Baker, R.N. 

At the Old Church Mission Row, Calcutta, Edward Bowles, Captain 60th Royal 
Rifles, youngest son of Charles Oldfield Bowles, Esq., of North Aston, Oxon, to 
Jane Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Hutton, B.A., Junior Presidency 
Chaplain, Bengal. 


ut, Belgrave Square, the Hon, Mrs. Nugent Bankes, 





DEATHS, 

On the 24th June, at Jullunder, Punjaub, Brigadier Henry Winchcombe Hartley, 
Colonel in her Majesty’s Service, and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 8th (King’s) Regi- 
ment. 

On the 6th July, at Cawnpoor, Brigadier William Campbell, C.B., 2d Dragoon 
Guards, commanding Cawnpoor Division. 

On the Ilth, at Poena, Lieut.-Colonel William Morris, C.B., of I1.M.’s 17th 
Lancers, Assistant Adjutant-General, Bombay ; in his 37th year. 

On the 16th August, at his residence, Belcomb, Bradford, Wilts, Lieut.-Colonel 
John William Yerbury, late of the 3d Light Dragoons ; in his Sith year. 

On the I7th, John Bateman, Esq., of Knypersley Hall, in the county of Stafford, 
and Tolson Hall, Westmoreland ; in his 76th year, 

On the 18th, at the residence of Mrs. Cole, Kimbolton Road, Bedford, David 
William Renton, Esq., late assistant-surgeon in the Punjaub, East Indies, son of 
the late David Renton, Esq., superintending surgeon H.E.1.C.S. ; in his 29th year, 

On the 19th, at Brighton, Maria Adair, daughter of the late Charles Runnington, 
Esq., Sergeant-at-law ; in his 77th year. 

On the 19th, at Dover, Catharine, relict of Beddeley Child, Esq., of Barlaston, in 
the county of Stafford ; in her 77th year, 

On the 22d, in Gloucester Square, John Romer, Esq., formerly Member of Council, 
in his 78th year, 











22d, in Upper Gower Street, John Pritt Harley, Esq. 
On th 1, at Hampton Court Palace, Berkeley Standish O’Grady, fifth son of 
the late count Guillamore; in his 12th year, 


On the 23d, in Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, Charles Drummond, Esq., of Strat- 
ton Street, Piccadilly ; in his 68th year. 

In St. Alban’s Place, Haymarket, Colonel Thomas Edwin Kelly, Military Super- 
intendent of Recruiting and Inspecting Field Officer, London ; in his 68th year, 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 24. 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, August 24.—Infantry.—44th Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen. 


| T. Reed, C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, Sir F. Ashworth, deceased, 


Cavalry.—ith Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet J. B. S. Marriott, from the Ist 
Drags, to be Cornet, vice Du Cane, appointed to the 2d Drags. 

Ist Drags.—J. B. 8. Marriott, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Crozier, who 
retires. 

3d Light Drags.—Lieut. W. M. Bell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dettmar, who 
retires; Cornet H. H. Unett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bell; Troop Sergt.- 
Major H. Higgins to be Cornet. without purchase, vice Nettles, appointed Quarter- 
master; E, A. Gore, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Unett. 

4th Light Drags.—Cornet A. W. De Capell Brooke to be Lieut. without purchase, 
C. G. H. Rowley, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

6th Drags.—Cornet R. J. Garnett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wetherall, pro- 
moted ; Paymaster M. Il. Mahon, from the 13th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Mar- 
shall, who retires upon half-pay as Quartermaster. 

10th om Drags.—Capt. the Hon. A. H. A. Anson, from the 84th Foot, to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Cowell, promoted in the 6th Drags. 

= Light Drags.—Lieut. T. P. Gratrex to be Capt. by purchase, vice Smith, 
who retires. : 

14th Light Drags.—E. W. Pritchard, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, in 

ion to Lieut. Leith, promoted in the 6th Drags. 





man took leave of them, he said, ‘ Now, you have seen what 
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Royal Artiller ‘ol. P. V. England to be Major-Gen. vice Dundas, deceased ; 
Brevet-Col. J. W. Ormsby to be Col. vice England, promoted ; Brevet-Major H. L. 
Gardiner to be Lieut.-Col. vice Ormsby ; Supernumerary Capt. and Brevet-Major H. 
Rogers, to be Capt. vice Gardiner. - : 2 

2 Engineers—Brevet-Col. B. 8. Stehelin to be Col. vice Ward, promoted 
Major-General ; Brevet-Major J. S. Hawkius to be Lieut.-Col. vice Stehelin; Se- 
cond Capt. G. 8. Tilly to be Capt. vice Hawkins; Lieut. W. Crossman to be Second 
Capt. vice Tilly. 

Infantry—\st Regiment of Foot—To be Ensigns by purchase—W. S. Thornburn, 
Gent. vice Shanly, promoted; N. Stevenson, Gent. vice Le a, promoted. 

4th Foot—R. U. Bayley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chinn, pro- 





oted . : e 
moth Foot—Ensign F. S. B. Holt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kingsley, who 


Ss. 
rath Foot—Capt. J. Johnston to be Major, without purchase, vice Wheatstone, 
retired upon full-pay ; Capt. C. H. Martin, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice 
Johnston, promoted. ; . 

9th Foot—Ensign S. Lynne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Agnew, who retires ; 
N. Forte, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lynne, promoted, 

11th Foot—Lieut. R. Hotham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Travers, who retires ; 
Ensign and Adjt. A. M. Arthur to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hotham ; Ensign 
F. J. 8. Whiteside to be Instructor of Musketry. 

13th Foot—M. J. Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bridges, who 
retires. 

15th Foot—Lieut. R. T. P. Cuthburt to be Capt. by purchase, vice Christie, who 
retires ; Ensign and Adjt. J. Macdonald to have the rank of Licut.; Ensign J, Bur- 
don to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cuthbert. 

iéth Foot—Lieut. H. 8. Cochrane, from the 86th Foot, to be Capt. without 

urchase. 

23d Foot—Lieut. L. O'Connor to be Capt. without purchase. 

29th Foot—E. P. H. Everard, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bomford, 
promoted. 

35th Foot—Ensign F. B. Gipps, from the 15th Foot, to be Ensign; W. Poste, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

40th Foot—Ensign T. O. Johnston to be Adjt. vice Lieut. Richards, promoted ; 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class H. F. Robertson to be Surg. vice A. Collings, M.D. 
placed upon petert, 

43d Foot—Lieut. W.S. Richardson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Elliot, who 
retires ; Ensign H.C. Talbot to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Richardson. 

44th Foot—Lieut. G. Ingham to be Adjt. vice Ensign FP. O'Neill, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only. 

45th Foot—Lieut. IT, Lucas to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coxon, appointed to a 
depot battalion ; Ensign H. B. Hayward to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lucas. 

6th Foot—Lieut. R. Coote to be Capt. by purchase, vice Llucllyn, who retires, 
49th Foot—T. C. Hincks, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Christian, who 
retires. 

52d Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. T. M‘Gowan, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Ingham, promoted on the Staff. 

Sith Foot—Ensign L.K. Edwards to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hous- 
ton, promoted in 4th Foot; Licut. J. W. Hughes to be Adjt. vice Houston, pro- 
moted in the 4th Foot, 

58th Foot—T. E. Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 

60th Foot—C, P. Cramer, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice King, promoted, 

6lst Foot—J. Cockle, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 

Tist Foot—H. B. Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harris, 
promoted, 

74th Foot—E. Bradby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
W. J. Bell, promoted in 9th Foot. 

77th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. J. Deverell, to be Lieut.-Col. with- 
out purchase ; Capt. H. Kent to be Major, without purchase, vice Deverell; Lieut. 
T. P. Harvey to be Capt. without purchase, vice Kent; I en H. 8. Weigall to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Harvey; Assist.-Surg. N. Hoysted, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

79th Foot—Lieut. D, Wimberley to be Adjt. vice J. Young, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 

8ith Foot—Lieut. J. Penton to be Capt. without purchase, vice the Hon. A. H. A. 
Anson, appointed to the 10th Light Drags. ; Ensign H. 8. Jones to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Penton. 

89th Foot—Licut. R. E. Beck to be Capt. without purchase, vice Morris, de- 
ceased; Ensign A. D. Gricr to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Beck. 

3d West India Regiment—Lieut. W. J. Russwurm to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Palmer, retired on full pay; Ensign E, Rogers to be Licut. without purchase, 
vice Russwurm, 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—The Christian names of Ensign Daniell are Frederick 
Francis. 

Depét Battalions—Major D. C. Greene, from half-pay unatt. to be Major ; 
Major C. Sykes, from half-pay unatt. to be Major; Capt. and Adjt. F. B. Tritton 
to be Major, by purchase, vice Wing, who retires, Capt. G. 8. Coxon, from the 
45th Foot, to be Adjt. vice Tritton, promoted, 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. J. Ingham, from the 52d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. 
of the Second Class, vice Mandeville, appointed tothe 7th Foot; Assist.-Staff-Surg. 
F. Holton, M.B. to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Robertson, appointed to 
the 40th Foot. To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forees— J. E. O'Loughlin, Gent. 
vice Gulland, appointed to the Royal Artillery; J. I. Jetfeoat, Geat. vice O'Leary, 
appointed to the Royal Artille F. M. Chalk, Gent. vice Woodfull, appointed to 
the Royal Artillery; F. R. Hogg, M.D, vice Hardinge, appointed to the Royal Ar- 
tillery; J. Mackenzie, M.D. vice Daltera, appointed to the Royal Artillery; J. 
Walsh, Gent. vice Catton, appointed to the 35th Foot; W. Lindsay, Gent. vice 
Tate, appointed to the Royal Artillery; J. Davidge, Gent. vice Prescott, appointed 
to the Royal Artillery; J. Kinahan, Gent, vice Hoffman, promoted on the Staff; 
W. Carberry, Gent. vice Marshall, appointed to the 2d Foot; J.G. 8, Mathison, 
Gent. vice Boutflower, appointed to the Cape Mounted Rifles; S. H. Macartney, 
Gent. vice Colahan, appointed to the 24th Foot ; 8. Argent, Gent. viee Gibson, ap- 

pinted to the 12th Light Drags.; S. Archer, Gent. vice Reid, appointed to the 

th Foot; J. Wilson, M.B. vice Wall, appointed to the 61th Foot; W. Crisp, 
Gent. vice Madden, appointed to the 69th Foot. Tobe Acting Assistant-Surgeons 
—W. C. Tucker, M.D. vice Young, who resigns his appointment ; C. Dycer, M.D, 
vice Bowden, who resigns his appointment. 

Brevet,—Brevet-Col. J. Gordon, on retired full-pay list of the Royal Artillery, to 
be Major-Gen., he having been senior on the effective list at the’date of his retire- 
ment to Col. England; Major-Gen. G. G. Lewis, C.B. of the Royal Engineers, to be 
Lieut.-Gen, vice Sir C. F, Smith, K.C.B. dec. ; Col. W. C. Ward, of the Royal En- 
gineers, to be Major-Gen. vice Lewis; Brevet-Col. G. Elliott, retired full-pay of 
the Royal Marines, to have the honorary rank of Major-Gen.; Brevet.-Col., WwW. B. 
Langford, retired full pay of the Royal Marines, to have the honorary rank of Ma- 
jor-Gen. ; Capt. W. W. Lillicrap, retired full-pay of the Royal Marines, to have the 
honorary rank of Major ; Lieut.-Col. A. J. R. — Pack, half-pay, 7th Foot, (Assist.- 
Quartermaster-Gen., Ireland,) having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant 


of the 6th Oct. 1854. 
Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 24, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Samvvt. Newman, Lee, Kent, builder. 

Bankrupts.—Wiut11aM Rurvus Powri., Leadenhall Street, ship-broker—Heyry 
Jonn Hau 1e, insurance-broker—Tnomas Barnes, Newman Street, Ox- 
ford Street, jeweller—Groncr Wasutneron Cuassravp, County Chambers, City 
merchant—Joux Anruony, Plymouth, iron-founder—Davip ‘Lioyp Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, cabinet-maker. ~ : ; 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Ixvrosn, Glasgow, sewed-muslin-manufacturer—Monr. 
Rison, Glasgow, cane-merehant—Granam, Bellaghan—E.rs, Edinburgh, silk- 
mercer—Strewart, Glasgow, house-agent—Asuny, Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 




















































FROM TIE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 27, 
; Bankrupts.—Evwanp Monroan, Cheapside, City, stationer—Ricnarp Wetts 
Saunpers, Thame, Oxfordshire, saddler—Roverr Gravy, Nottingham, glass-mer- 
chant—Samve. Urrixc Cuntey, Coleman Street, City, wine-merchant—Cuarues 
Powenr and Epwarp Cooke, Old Broad Str et, City, mining share-dealers—Joun 
Stones and Groner Sroxrs, Smethwick, Staffordshire, iron-manufacturers—Jonn 
Joxrs, King’s Road, Chelsea, draper—Tuomas Nicnotsox, Lydney, Gloucester- 
shire, coal-merchant— Grorcrk Moretox, Liverpool, boot and shoe-dealer—HeNry 
Wusos, Liverpool, merchant—WiiuAm Suaw, Liverpool, ironmonger—Jonn Wate 





son Hepiry, South Shields, plumber—Wituiam Francis Firzceracy Powstt 
Bryant, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, ironfounder. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—SaweEns,, Stirling, lately agent at ag for the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Bank— Mier, Glasgow, carter—Ronerrson, Perth, — 
Poison, Moy, unao-laeanen and Co, Leith, merchants—Krnxepy, Maybole, 
Ayrshire, farmer—Mertprum alias Dawson, Dunfermline, manufacturer—THomp- 
sox, Dalkeith, clock-maker—CampseLL, Auchterarder, flesher—Waxer, Glasgow, 
commission-merchant. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Monday.| Tw 




























| Saturd.) esday.| WBdnes. 

SperCent Console .essecscseeeeees 964 96 96 96, 
Ditto for Account .. ; 96) 96 96 La 
3 per Cents Reduced | 97 97, 97 
New 3 per Cents ..... 97 ov) 97) 97 
Long Annuities _ -- -— _ 
Annuities 1885 .......... —_ i 18% -_— 
Hank Stock, 11 per Cent ... -—— -_ 228) 2284 
India Stock, 10} per Cent oe — 216 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 3. —_— a MM 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ... . |= 1004 1004 -- 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.......... -— 15 15 —— 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Breatee 
° 4i p.ct. 



































































































Austrian . -$p.ct.. —— Premch ......cccrcccees . —— 
Belgian .. aie | Mexican = 24 
I? cascn 2-— —— Peruvian ....... a 
Brazilian .... b6— 103} Portuguese 1853 . a 454 
Buenos Ayres . 6— | 80 Russian ........ tb — —- 
ovecee t= 105¢ Sardinian 5t— 9 
wt = 1044 Spanish .......+.00. 3s=— “4 
8.=— 83 Ditto New Deferred ......38 — 2 
as 65 Ditto Passive .. esceese 10 
DIREO 2 ccccccccccsevceces ‘— 10) Turkish.... .. _ 
Premed .occscccsscvessece 3 — | 70f. 26c. | Venezuela...... - 39% 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter .........++++ O44 A 88: 
Caledonian,.........+++ - B33 Brit 
Chester and Holyhead .. — Sit 63; 
Eastern Counties....... as 6k Colonial ......+.6eeeee es a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 65 Commercial of London ......... 2 
Glasgow and South-Western . —— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 17 
Great Northern ..........+0+++ 101 London. * —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 105 London and County 28 ex div. 
Great Western.............++05 50, London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. . al London Joint Stock......... eee 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 90 London and Westminster . . 46, 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast lov National Bank ....... oe 
London and Blackwall .........| 6 National Provincial —— 
London and North- We | 92 New South Wales.. 48 
London and South-Western.... 93 Oriental .....600--606 7 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 354 Provincial of Ireland. 63 
Midland .........-0eee0es eos 97 South Australia.... 
Midland Great Western (Lreland _— Union of Australia 
North British...........++- o- 103) Union of London.. 
North-Eastern—Rerwick 3 Unity... .cccsccccscceress ° 
North-Eastern—York Western Bank of London....... 32) 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhamp' Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ....... 6.00000 East and West India... 125, 
Scottish Midland,..... execece London «6.660 eeeees 106, 
South-Eastern and Dover..... | Th St. Katherine ° 95 
Eastern of France........... 27 Whetorin .occcccccscccscccccceces 100 
East Indian .....+.++++.- 10 MIScELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne . 15} Australian Agricultural ........ ary 
Grand Trunk of Canada . 38 British American Land. eee - 
Great Indian Peninsular 21 Canada ......++. eee 117 
Great Western of Canada .... 172 Crystal Palace it 
Paris and Lyons ......0++e0+. | 3. Electric Telegraph . eee 109 
Mixes— General Steam..... eee - 
Australian .....ceseeeeeeeeeeees —_ National Discount. By 
Brazilian Imperial .... j—_— London Discount... » = 
Ditto St. John del Rey. os | —_— Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 825 
Cobre Copper........++ | — Royal Mail Steam... . ° 
Rhymney Lron —_— South Australian ........s6e00 
BULLION Per oz. e bert a a " » ee 
: nang - ‘opper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 ©... 
Porcign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 on Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 710 0 
Mexican Dollars ....ssseeeceees a Lead, Fritish Pig... 2410 0., 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard. Steel, Swedish Kog.. 19 © 0... 1910 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 27. 
i... il Se @' ‘. co ® 6 
Wheat,R. 0. d2to44, Fine...... 49to50| FPine...... 63to 66) Indian Corn. 34to 36 
Pine ...... 45—47 Foreign, R. 39— 47) Peas, Hog... 38—40 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
Red, New. 40—43 White F. 54 — 56 Maple .... 40—43 Fine ..., 30—31 
Pine ...... 43—45 | Rye ......+- 34— 36 White .... 40—45 Poland 
White Old 48—51 | Barley...... 22-—29 Blue .. Pine 
Vine ...... 51—52 Malting .. O— © Beans, Tic Potato.... 
New ..c00. 47—45 Malt, Ord... 55—62 Harrow... 43-49 Fine .... 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 21. 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
(imperial) of England and Wales. 
t 45s. Sd. | Rye cesses S80, 4d, 
5 . 3 1 Heans...... 45 @ 
CORE cccccee 27 «(9 , | Oats ...... 27 9 «=| Peas.....5. 44 2 


PROVISIONS. 
465 Butter—RBest Fresh, 15s. Od. per dos. 
3 


ie] 
2 
> 
_© 
7 









Seconds ....... Carlow, 5/. 4s. to 51. 88. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on Mu Bacon, Trish ...... osessper owt. 668. — 682, 
Norfolk and Stockton 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 

American ....... 25 

Canadian .....cceceseecess 21 25 


k +. 74 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 6s. Gd. 


Bread, 5)d. to 74d. the 4ib. loaf. 
ier BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano Leapannace.* CaTrLe Manxer.* Heap or Carrie at Tas 
4 d a 































s. ‘ * sd CATTLA-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 2to3 Btod 2 ... 4 Ot04 BtOK O Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 4—4 0—4 4 .4.. 4 4—4 8—5 2) Beasts.. 5,018 ..... 1,631 

Veal... 3 O—4 O0—4 4 woe. 4 O— 4 8—F5 Of} Sheep ..26,500 ,.... 9,430 

Pork... 3 6—40—4 8 - 4 O0—4 4—410/ Calves.. 283 ..... 4 

Lamb, 4 0—4 86—5 4 1.4. 4 8O—5 4@—5 8] Pigs... 750 ..... 170 

* To sink the offal, per 8 ib 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 685.) Down Tegs ........«++ per ib. 15d.to 7 fag 

Mid and East Kent ditto - 7 — 112 Half-bred Wethers ......-+.++ “= 

Sussex ditto.... 52 — 62 | Leicester Fleeces .. ~M— G6 

Farnham ditto ............++ 0 — © | Combing Skins ...........000+ i= bb 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Sui rerieny.  WITECHAPEL ComBentanD, 

Hay, Good .....+.+. T28. CO THB. ceveceseees Bus. to 87s 84s. to 

Inferior +. © — 6. oe 4s — “— 76 

New ..... 6 — & 7 — #0 “ao — 

Clover .......+ 90 — 105 1000 = 105 » 100 — 108 

Wheat Straw 30 — 33 2% — 36 32 3 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per tb.1s. 1d. to 27. 3d.) Jamaica Ram.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 4d. 
Congon, fine ..? 18-2 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 94-10 0 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 3 0-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, 6 5 — © 86% 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt.43 6 — 44 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 7os. Od. to 9%. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ........ 48s. Od. to 50s. Od | Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.50 9 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 54s. Od. to 70s. Od. OUR ccccccccsece nus=— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina. 17s. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 46 0 ~ 0 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 30s. jd. Brown......«++ a0 00 

West India Molasses.... 12s. 6d. to 17s. Od.} Linseed Oil.,....... 230-00 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oi! . - 3% 0 —38 0 

Kent and Essex Kegents..ton, 0O#.to 0s.) Palm Of) ..........00s00 37 0 — 38 0 

- y —- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .215 0 — 0 0 
York Regents Coals, Wetton ........e08 6-00 
Scotch 4, +++. ! TeCS ....seeeeeeeee IT 3 me 0 O 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[August 28, 1858, 





Bee re GHAM TRIENNIAL MUSI- 


Po FESTIVAL in aid of the FUNDS of the GENE- 
OSPITAL, Avoust 31, Serrempen 1,2, and 3, 1858. 

a eETALED PROGRA AMMES, containing full particulars 

asto the Fa, Sam of Admission to the Hall, 

’ Committec ~~. ~ 8 of Ballot for Fg wont of choice 

and selection of of Places, pecial oy tp 
. &e., are now ready, and may be had GRATIS o1 

application to Mr. Henry Howe tt, Secretary to the » Aaa 

mittee, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, who will also afford any 

other other information required. 


JNDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 

a India Civil and Military Services under the Government 
ofthe Crown, by the Rev. Dr. Emerton; with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. H. Sroqveter, Author of “ British India,’ 
“The British Officer,” &c.; and other well-qualified Pro- 
— * Address the Rev. the Principal, Hanwell College, 


Al ta 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 

mt . er Roperick Impey Murnemison, D.C.L. M.A. 

During the Session 1858-'69, which will commence on the 
4th Ocronsr, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 

1. CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, a D. Fl B.S. &e. 

2. METALLURGY. By John Perey, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Huxley, F. RS. 

4. MINERALOGY, |} By wane S W. Smyth, M.A 

5. MINING. ) R.8. 

6. GEOLOGY. By A. C. Ramsay, FRA 

7. ir MECHANICS. By Robert Willis, M.A 


8. PHY Ky G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R 
INGTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Mr. 





The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo- 
ratories,) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
pa nts of 20/. 

pils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof 
mann, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The 
same fee is charged in the Metallurgics' “aboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Perey. Ticke*s .0 separate courses of 
lectures are issued at 1/ , 1. 108., and 2/. each. Officers in the 
Queen’s or the East india Company’ 's service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil Ey and others en- 
gaged in gaa are also admitted to the lectures at re- 


“ne Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has — ree two 
— and others have also been established 
For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocroner 4th, 

with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Coors, at 7 


o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chymistry—Dr. Frankland 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 





vory. 
SUMMER SESSION, _ , commmamnainng May 1. 
Materia Med'*a—Dr. F. Far 

Botany—Dr. hirkes. 

Forensic Ly ove a Black. 


Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 

Compara ve Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 

Practical Chymistry 

Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr. Holden and 


Mr. Savory. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually. 
The in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical 
Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, = Lloyd, and Mr. 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out: pa- 

tients are attended daily by the Assistant- Physicians and 


t-Surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside 

within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle- 
tem, established under the direction of the Trea- 

surer and a Committce of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
ofthe Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the 
Winter Session, examinations will be held for two Scholar- 
ships of the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of 
the classes for a and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same tim 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Houpven, or any of the Medical Surgical Officers or Lec- 
turers, or at ‘the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 

RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 

DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and ge Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romne 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. :. R. 8. F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on ‘Wep- 
Nespay, the 4th day of Jviy 1858, the cases of 25 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 19 were approved, 2 re- 
jected, 1 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Sinee the meeting held on the 7th of Jury, 20 Debtors, 
of whom 17 had wives and 44 children, have been dis- 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- 

pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 

eeeeed with the Society, was 348/. 7s. ld. ; and the following 
Benefaction received since the last Report— 

Mrs. M. A. N. Astley....... A. £1 1 

Benefactions are received by ‘Benjamin’ Bona abbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by tire follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B, LUNN, See. 











UPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
"HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting a is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to = bg nena r, 
228, PICCAD 


LASTIC. STOCKIN GS, KN EE- CAPS, 

&c. for VARTCOSF VEINS, ona all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are us, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 








ROxAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN 


IRELAND. 
CARMICHAEL PRIZES. 
(SUPPLEMENTAL NOTICE.) 
The President and Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons Ireland hereby give Notice, that on the first 
Monpay in May, in the year 1859, they will proceed to ad- 


judge a Prize of 
FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS 

for the best Essay, and a Prize of 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the second best Essay that may be presented to them. 
in pursuance of Notice issued on the Lith of Janvany of 
this year; provided any of the Essays so presented shall 
appear to them to possess sufficient merit. 

By order of the Council, 
Dublin, August 6, 1858. H. Macnsett, Sec. 


Tv cy el Ve iv - 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 
and 68, HARLEY STREET, W.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and 
for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The Lord bishop of London. 
airma " a - 
ie camnetins ot The V uey Rey. the Dean of West- 
Education, aeaee. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

The Michaelmas Term will commence on Monn ry, OcrovER 
4th. The Preparatory Class for Pupils under thirteen, will 
open on Monvay, Serremper 27th. 

Pupils are received as boarders within the walls of the 
College by Mrs. Wiii1ams, under the sanction of the Council 
and Committee. 

Prospectuses containing full particulars as to Classes, 
Fees, Scholarships, and Examinations, may be had on appli- 
cation to Mrs. Wi us, at the College Office. 

p. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 


THE GRAN [GE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 

Heap Mastrer—JOHN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Paincirat—W. 8. DALGLEISH, M.A. Edin. 
MASTERS. 

The Vice-Principal. 

Mr. A. Beljame, B.A. (Paris,) George Strect 

Mr. F. B. Calvert, M.A. York Place. 

Mr. F. Chaumont, Castle Street. 

Mr. A. Gilmour, Mary — 

Mr. J. Laidlaw, M.A., Ed 

Dr. Lemmi, Rutland btreet. 

Professor Liston, Elm Cottage, Whitehouse Gardens. 

Mr. Lowe, Frederick Street. 

Lieutenant J. Mackie, Raeburn Place. 

Dr. Nachot, Princes Street. 

Signor Orsini, George Street. 

Mr. G. Robertson, Hamilton Place, Newington. 

Messrs. Roland, Gayfield Square. 

Mr. A. Randolph Place, 

Mr. e. 

Mr. J. T. Surenne, Great King Street. 

Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.E., Duke Street. 

Mr. J. C. Wintour, St. Cuthbert’s Glebe. 
LECTURERS. 

The Vice-Principal. 

Mr. Fleming Portobello. 

Dr. Stevenson ag F.R.S.E., Brandon Street. 

Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.B. 

The Private Studies of the Pupils are Superintended by 
the Vice- Principal, and Resident Tutors, Graduates of Eng 
lish and Con ental Universities. 

Prospectuses and the Annual Report of the School may be 
obtained by parties interested on application to the Head 
Master. 

Address, THE GRANGE HOUSE, Epinavren, N. B. 


x ‘a SNOOTY Teh 7\r 
NOBIHEEN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

Established in 1836 
CAPITAL, 1,259,760/, 
Amount of Invested Funds on 3ist Jan. 1858, 
386,062/. 35. Sd. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Ernest Baver, M.-P. 
Director of the National Provincial Bank of England. 














Gronct G. AnpERsON, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, | 


33, Mark Lane. 


Tuomas Newman Faravnan, Esq. of Messrs. Johnston, 


Farquhar, and Leech, 65, Moorgate Street 
Dencan James Kay, Esq. of Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co 

37, Threadneedle Street. 

Sir Cuarntes R. M‘Gricor, Bart. 17, Charles Street, St 

James's Square. 

WirtiasM Miccer, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St 

Petersburg ; 135, Piccadilly. 

Wituam Wesrearrn, Esq. of Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and 

Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Strect. 

Secretary—A. P. Prercner. 
Vice-Secretary—Epwarp Fucus. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE 
PAST THREE YEARS. 
1856. 1857. 1858. 
£ sad £ sa £ 8 ¢ 
FIRE PREMIUMS.. $50 19 9 91,306 36 101,230 13 6 
LIFE PREMIUMS 184 711 67,962183 75,920 7 9 
FOREIGN INSURANCES, 
SreciaL ADVANTAGES 

LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every 
part of the world distant more than 33 degrees from the 
Equator. 

FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important 
places abroad practically surveyed, are ens abled to offer un 
usual advantages as regards rates of Premium and Condi- 
tions, and a Discount is allowed to Merchants and others 
effecting their own and — nae nts’ Insurances. 

AGI 

The Directors are open wy rec 

in which the Company is not alre 


PPAR EY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that whic h bears the back label with the 
name of WituiaM Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warchouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery 9th 
duly, 1358." Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 
YERFECT DIGESTION, SOUND 
LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, restored to the 
most enfeebled, without medicine, inconvenience, or ex- 
nse, by DU BARRY’ 8 delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies 
Cure No. 51,916 Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent food.—‘ Ma 7 
thing, Li ing, near Diss, Norfolk.’ Cure No. 39 
teen years’ cough, indigestion, diarrhaa, and genera ’ 
have been removed by Du Barry's F ‘vod—James Porte r, Athol 
St. Perth.” Cure No. 4208—“ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, have been 
effectually re moved by Du Barry's F ‘ood —Revy. John W. Fla 
vell, Kidlington Rectory, No stk.” In Canisters, Hb. 2s. 9d. ; 
2ib. 4s. 6d ; Stbs. Ils.; 120bs. 22s. The 12lbs. carriage free on 
receipt of post office "order. Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 
Regent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pic 
cadilly ; also at 49and 60, Bishopsgate Street ; at Abbis’s, 60, 
Gracechurch Street ; 330, $ ; 63, 127, 150, and 198, Ox 
ford Street; aud through all Grocers. 
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(THE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 


near the Walton and the Weybridge 8 
South-Western Railway, IS OPEN for ty s the 
men, and Families. This Hotel was formerly the - 
residence of the Duke of York, and is now the property of 
an Association of Gentlemen. The Tari@, (upon an ex 4 
ly Moderate Scale,) will be forwarded upon application to 
the a, at the Hotel ; or at the Offices of the Compan 
No. 2, Royal Exe ‘hange Buildings. %> 


)SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure v 
tilled in a manner known only’ to H. a Se 
strongly recommended fur use in warm a, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. 4 pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Hriedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 7 4 


’ vv wn Lyn). 
I R. SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup- 
tions, Pimples and other Diseases of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes. Price 2s. $d. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 
four small. Sole agent in England, Warrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray’ s Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH,— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an E. ELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. Thig 
method does not require the extraction of aoa. or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tic ation. 2 Fle net Strect. —At home from 10 till 5. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists ‘throughout the Empire. 


wwe , > 
POURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 

exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS' KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, Allaying all 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas- 
ing sensation attending restored elasticity of the skin, 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration, are 
eradicated by its application, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 

4s. 6d. “and 6s. 6d. per bottle. 
Cavtion.—The words “ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS” in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
TING ae Bl 7. 7 

Qt OOTING, LOUNGING, or TRAVEL- 

h LING ments adapted for the above purposes may 
be viewed in great variety, cach being suitable for what is 
required and very moderate in cost.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
Merchant Tailors and Paletot Patentees, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Kegent Street; and 22, Cornhill. 

FOR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 
Vic OLL’S CAPE SUIT has been re- 
a cently introduced by H. J. and D. Nicoll, and is made 
in various materials. All retain with customary usefulness 
an unusual degree of novelty, together with moderare prices. 
The Havelock is an Overcoat particularly well upted for 
Young Genth on. The Kilt and Highland Costume as worn 
by the Royal Princes may be had here compiete 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, M2 and l44, Re- 
gent Street, London. 


| - , ae Por ADI ES. . - 
\ ICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 
a CLOAK, for LADIES, will be found to afford great 
comfort, cither for Excursions, or Morning Wear. It some- 
what resembles the old Spanish Roquelaire, but with a 
capucine hood ; it measures 16 yards round the outer edge. 
and falls in graceful folds from the shoulders to the feet; it 
is composed of the mixed neutral-coloured material used 
for Nicoll’s riding habits, at three guineas, and well adapted 
to repel dust or a shower of rain. The price is half-a- 
guinea less than the ling-habit. To obtain the latter,a 
body of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 
Highland Cloak can be at once sent to any part of the globe. 
Female Attendants may be seen for Riding-Habits, and 
Pantalons de Chasse. 
w ARW ICK HOUSE, M2 and 144, Regent Street, London. 
















































TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 


TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll's original Paletot, that is 
to say, it ave ids giving to the wearer an outré appearance, 
theref professional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon, and in or out of dvors. Secondly, 
there is an absence of unnecessary seams, which, as it is 
well known, secures a more graceful outline, and is a great 
suving in wear; but the latter advantage is considerably 
enhanced by the application of a stitched binding, patented 
by Messrs. Nicoll. This binding also gives a remarkably 
neat finish and strength to the edges. Great exertions are 
being made to supply Messrs. Nicolls agents throughout the 
country and the colonies with an assortment of this new 
garment simultancously with the display in London, but it 
is necessary to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s 
manufactures may be distinguished by a trade mark, con 
sisting of a silk label attached to cach specimen ; to copy 
this is a fraud, which may be thus detected :—if the garment 
is dark-coloured, the label has a black ground, with the 
tirm’s name and address woven in gold-coloured silk ; if the 
garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, 
and red silk letters. Each paletot is marked in plain fi- 
ures, at a fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials. 
In London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone 
be had of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
Street; and 22, Cornhill 


| ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STFADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropic al Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass ye ve antly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for § ut v description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufac am d, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 

’ + roT > 

] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
| Kedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
| 196, Tottenham Court Road, W 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


GH HALL. 


«« ¢Pramleigh Hall’ is an excellent novel. The eha- 
racters are all drawn with spirit and a keen insight into 
the workings of human nature, It is the work of no 
ordinary hand.”—Atheneum. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 
PETER. By G. W. THornevry. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


TRUST AND TRIAL. By Mrs. 


Howrrr. 
{ Hursrand Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


SHUCKFORD’S SACRED AND PROFANE 
HISTORY. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, l4s. 

HE SACRED AND PROFANE HIS- 
4 TORY OF THE WORLD connected from the 
Creation of the World to the Dissolution of the As- 
syrian Empire at the Death of Sardanapalus, and w 

Declension of the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
under the Reigns of Ahaz and Pekah; with the Trea- 
tise on the Creation and Fall of Man. By S. Suuck- 
rorp, M.A. New Edition, Revised, with Notes and 
Analysis by J. Tatsoys Wuer.er, Editor of Pri- 
deaux’s Historical Connexion of Sacred and Profane 


tory. 
To be followed by Russeii’s Connexion of Sacred 
and Profane History. 2 vols. 8vo. completing the 
Series. 
London: Wi.11AM Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


HE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
for 1857-8, in 8vo. 

1. CORRESPONDENCE, FINANCIAL, and STA- 
TISTICAL TABLES, and Reports of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, not including Poor Law and 
Reformatory Schools, 852 pages, price 2s. 6d. 

2. REPORTS of HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS 
on SCHOOLS of PAROCHIAL UNIONS (Poor Law), 
and on Industrial or Reformatory Schools; 232 pages, 
price 8d. 

_ These Volumes, like other Parliamentary publica- 
tions, may be purzhased through any Bookseller by 
means of his London Agent, or directly, from Mr. Han- 
SARD, Printer to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
St. Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; also from Messrs Eyre and Sporriswoopr, the 
Queen’s Printers, at the Office for the Sale of Parlia- 
men Papers, House of Lords, and East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street. 








Now ready, 1 large vol. 8vo. 25s. cloth, 

HE MERCANTILE and MARATIME 
GUIDE, by G. T. Wnmorr, A.M. one of her 

Majesty’s Council, and Epwarp Brpet., of her Ma- 

jesty’s Customs, Author of “* The British Tariff.” 3d 

Thousand, | very large vol. 8vo. cloth. 

pull complete Cyclopedia of Trade and Commerce.” 
—Banhers’ Circular. 

“ Pre in a very complete and satisfactory man- 
ner.” — Times. 

A multum in parvo, ably digested and carefully ar- 
ranged.” —Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

“A really complete and authentic compendium of all 
the information essential to merchants on matters con- 
nected with their business.”—Zeconomist. 

London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin and Co. 


Just published, 
In quarto, cloth, price 24s. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Vol. XVI. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS. 

And ConTArnine, amongst other Important 
Articles, the following— 
NAVIGATION. By the Rev. Josern Woottry, 

LL.D. F.R.A.S. late Principal of the School of Ma- 
thematics and Naval Construction at Portsmouth. 
NAVIGATION, Inland. By Davi Srevenson, 

F.R.S.E, M.1.C.E. &c. 
NAVY and NORWAY. By Joun Barrow, Author 
of “‘ Excursions in the North of Europe,” &c. 
NEPAUL. By Evwarv Tuorxton, Author of * Ga- 
zetteer of India.” 


NEUTRALITY. By J. R. M‘Cvurirocna. 
NEWSPAPERS. By Evwarp Epwarps, Author of 
the Article ** Libraries.” 
NEWTON, (Sir Isaac), and OPTICS. By Sir 
Davin Brewster. 
NEW YORK! By Farewan Henrt, late Editor of 
** Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,”’ New York, U. 8, 
NEW ZEALAND. By Rev. W. B. Boyce. 
NICARAGUA. By E. G. 
Article ‘‘ Mosquito Shore.” 
NIEBUHR. By Rev. Cnantes Mertvate, B.D. 
Author of a “‘ History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire,” &e. 
NILE. By Grorcr Metxy, (Liverpool). 
NINEVEH. By A. Hl. Lavan. 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
By E. B. Eastwick, Professor of Hindustani and 
Teluga, East India College, Haileybury. 
NUMISMATICS. By R. S. Pootr, Author of the 
Articles ‘‘ Egypt” and ** Hieroglyphics.” 
ODONTOLOGY and OKEN. By Ricwasp Owen, 
F.R.S. Superintendent of the Departments cf Natu- 
ral History, British Museum. 
Edinburgh : ApamM and Cuaries Back. 
London: Smpxixn, MArsHaLt, and Co, ; and al 
Booksellers, 





Savrer, Author of the 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW AND 
CHOICE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 
The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works 
of acknowledged merit in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 
HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied, 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





ENYCLOP_EDIA METROPOLITANA. 

Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
\ HISTORY 

CHURCH, from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Day, includes a History of the Reformation by 
the Rev. Alfred Lyall, M.A.; The Bishop of Hereford ; 
Rev. J. E. Riddell, M.A. : Rev. H. Crossthwaite, 
M.A.; Rev. J. G. Dowling, M.A. ; Rev. Henry J. 


Roze, B.D. 
London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Grirrriy and Co. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I, 
THE MUTINIES IN OUDH : 

An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege 
of Lucknow Residency; with some Observations on 
the Causes of the Mutiny. By Marrm Ricnarp 
Gvusnins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 

8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 
Il, 
SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH 
THE KHAKEE RESSALAH ; 

OR MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, 
During the Mutinies of 1897-58. By Ronerr Henry 
Watiace Duxvor, B.C.S. Post 8vo. with 

Illustrations. [In a few days, 


It. 
SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH, 
By Cutsroruer T. WrnrTeR. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. [On the 20th. 
Iv. 
MY ESCAPE FROM THE MUTINIES 
IN OUDH. 


By a Wounded Officer. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 12s, 
(On the 24th. 


Vv. 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


By Grorce Avevstus Sana, Post &vo. 7s, 6d. 
Vi. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW, 


By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Second Thousand, 2 vols. 12s. 


Vil. 
DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs, Cask, Widow of Col. Case, 32d Regiment, 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


vill. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
By Marta eras 
vols. 


IX. 
A TIMELY RETREAT from MEERUT. 
By Two Sisters. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


X. 
FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN 
FIRESIDES. 
A Srory or THE PEROPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 
By Mrs. Ex.is, Author of “* The Women of England.” 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 12s. 


XI. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
By Francts T. Buexnann, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life 
Guards. 
Third Edition, in small 8vo. with Illustrations. 69, 
XII. 
PHILIP PATERNOSTER., 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


XIII. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS. 
From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the Rev, 
J. B. Manrspen. 
New Edition, in one handsome volume, Svo. 12s, 


XIV. 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY, 
By D. M*Cavustanp. 
Fourth Edition, small 8vo, with 19 Illustrations, 4s. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


of the CHRISTIAN | 


| 


| 
| 
' 
| 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


Nair —— OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
4 OF EUROPE; for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. Eleventh Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
bound in leather. 


** This is a masterly epitome of the noblest contri- 
bution which has been made to the historic literature 
| of the present day.”—Hull Packet. 

ae ‘ most admirable school-book.”’— Dublin Evening 

wau, 
| AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF 
| ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Quarto, bound 
| in cloth, price 7s. 


| THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the Rev. James Wurre, Author of 
| * Landmarks of the History of England,” &e. Post 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
** By far the best historical epitome we have ever 
perused.” —Atlas, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, B 
Epwarp Sane, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. price 5s, This 
Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum 
| of an intellectual instead of a routine course of in- 
struction in Arithmetic. 

“The demonstration is throughout extremely full 
and clear, and we most emphatically recommend that 
books of this sort be employed by teachers.”—Eza- 
miner. 

THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By 
the same Author. Being a Sequel to “* Elementary 
Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

** We know, indeed, of no more complete philosoph 
of pure arithmetic than they contain; they are well 
worthy of Sir John Leslie's favourite pupil. It is al- 
most needless to add, that we consider the i 
of these volumes both thorough and close, and the ex- 
pression of that reasoning uniformly simple and clear,” 
—Edinburgh Weekly Review. 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE, By Henny Srernens, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the ** Book of the Farm,” &c, With Illus- 


trations, price }»s. 

** Teachers will find, in this little volume, an admi- 
rable course of instruction in practical agriculture— 
that is, the outlines, which they may easily fill up; 
and by following the hints given in Mr, Stephens’s pre- 
face, the course would scarcely fail to be quite interest- 
ing, as well as of great practical benefit.”—Aberdeen 
Journal, 

A CATECAISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By Professor Joux- 
ston. Forty-sixth Edition. Price ls. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By the same Au- 
thor. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 


LIFE. By Professor Jounsron. Two volumes; with 
numerous Laqvevings, price lls. 6a, 

** It is a book which should find a place in the li- 
brary of every man of science, on the table of ev 
student, and in the school-room of every educa 

blishment.”—Sunderland Herald. 
TEXT-BOOK OF 
With Illug- 
Price 


} 





INTRODUCTORY 
GEOLOGY. By Davin Pacer, F.G.S. 
trations and Glossarial Index. Third Edition, 


ls. 6d. 
| Of late it has not often been our good fortune to 
examine a text-book on science of which we could 
express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are 
enabled to do of Mr. Page’s little work.”—Atheneum, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. By 
Davip Pace, F.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Glossary, and Index. In crown 8vo. PP: 336, 5s. 

** An admirable book on geology. It is from no in- 
vidious desire to underrate other works, it is the sim- 
ple expression of justice, which causes us to assign to 
Mr. Page’s ‘Advanced Text-Book’ the very first 
place among geological works addressed to students, 
at least among those which have come before us, We 
have read every word of it with care and with delight, 
| never hesitating as to its meaning, never detecting 
| the omission of anything needful in a popular and 
succinct exposition of a rich and varied subject.”— 
Leader, 


THE ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Comprising the Geo- 
graphy of the Ancient World, in so far as it is sub- 
| servient to the understanding and illustration of the 
| Classics. By Professor Prntans, of the University of 
| Edinburgh. Price 4s. 
| 45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster Row, 
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This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
T A. An Autobiography. 


London; Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington 
Street. 





This da t 8vo. with Wood-cuts, 1 1 0s. 6d. 
IX MONTHS in BRITISH BURMAH; 
or India x et, the Ganges in 1857-58. By 
CurisToruer T 
London ; Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
rice 2s. 6d. Post free, _ 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN CIR- 


CULATION at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, Gratis and Post-free. 
LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY ADDED, and of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale. 
Cuances Epwarp Mvpie, New Oxford § Street, London. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographic Portraits by Mauri and Pory- 
BLANK, price 5s. each. 
The Number for Serremper contains The > t Hon. 
and Right Rey. the Lord BISHOP OF LON 
Mavuit and Po.yveranx, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 187a, Piccadilly; and W. Kent and Co. Fleet 





s Hisroricat LIBRARY FoR SEPTEMBE! 
EPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited by Lord Braysrooxr. New 
and Improved Edition, with Additions. Complete in 
4 vols. Illustrated with numerous Portraits. Vol. 
IV. Post 8vo. cloth 5s, 
H. G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Boun’s STANDARD LipraRy FOR SEPTEMBER. 
IFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN 
LOCKE, with Extracts from his Letters and 
Common-Place Books. By Lord Ktxc. New Edition, 
with the addition of a General Index, Post 8vo. cloth, 


Henry G. Bouw, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Bouy’s [niusrrarep Lrprany ror SEPTEMBER 
RIOSTO’S ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
translated into English Verse. By W. 8. Rose. 

New Edition, with a short Memoir of the Translator. 
Illustrated with 12 Fine Engravings on Steel, including 
a Portrait after Titian, from a Picture of great in- 
terest recently brought to this country and never 
before Engraved. Complete in Two Volumes. Vol. II. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHEAP lea OF THE LIFE OF LORD 
ORGE BENTINCK. 
In post os. 8 rice 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, : 
ORD "GEOR E BENTINCK; a Poli- 
tical Biography. By the Right Ion. B. Dis- 
RAELI, M.P. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
“ This is the first cheap edition of this work, which 
has, in an expensive form, gone through four edi- 
tions.” 











London: G. Rovrirper and Co. 
CHINA, BY G. WINGROVE COOKE, 
In 1 vol, price 6s. cloth lettered, _ 
eo: Being the Zimes Special Cor- 
respondence for the Years 1857-’8. Reprinted 
by permission, with Additions and Corrections, by the 
Author, G. Wrxerove Cooker. And Illustrated with a 
New Map of China, showing the Peiho River to Pekin, 
Plans of the Battles of Fetchan, and Portrait of 
“* Yeh,” from the Photograph taken at Calcutta. 
London: Groner — and Co, Farringdon 
treet. 


THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.-P. 
Library Edition. In post 8vo. cloth, price each vol. 


3s. 6d. 
ENRIETTA TEMPLE. 











TANCRED. CONINGSBY. 
THE DUKE. yt 
VENETIA LROY. 
CONTARINI FLEM- | ¥ IxtON IN HEAVEN, 
ING. VIVIAN GREY. 





London : G. Rovrieper and Co, 
MILNE’S CHINA.—NEW EDITION. 
, -In I vol. wae 6s. cloth gilt, 
IFE IN CHINA. By the Rev. W. C. 
Mruyr, M.A, for many years Missionary among 
the = With Original Maps of Ningpo, Shan- 
gai, &c. 

“4 book ‘which for clearness and copiousness of its 
information ~ on” China, its multifarious contents, its 
* sun pictures?’ of | scenery, men, and manners, ‘in the 
land of the sages’ is unique—more to be relied upon 
than Huc’s for its truthfulness, and more compre- 
hensive in its range than Fortunes.” —’ onconformist. 

London : Grorcr Rovttenor and Co, Farringdon 

Street. 








In course of publication, in Monthly Volumes, 
oa 8vo. Revised. and re-Edited, with Additional 
otes. by the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ELDER 
, DISRAELI. 


Viz.— 
HE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
In 3 vols. 
Vol. I., with Portrait, price 4s. 6d. now ready. 
Vol. It, with Portrait, price 4s. 6d. on October 1, 


J 
Vol. III., with Frontispiece, price 4s. 6d. on No- 
vember 1, 1 


To be followed by 6 
HE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS— 
THE QUARRELS of AUTHORS—LITERARY 
MISCELLANIES, &e 
London: Groner Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 





Just published, price 1s, ; post free for 13 stamps, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 

Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician. 

‘London: Suerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 








HE Y ERME in fep. 8vo. price 4s, cloth, 
ERMIT of the PYRENEES ; 
« other By Rep- 
NAXELA, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound, 
OURNAL of an ENGLISH OFFICER 
e IN INDIA. By Major Nortn, 60th Rifles, Aide 
de Camp to General Havelock. 
Hersr and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
T ALES FROM “* BLACKWOOD,” 
Is now published, containing Nos. 4 to 6, bound 
in cloth, Price 1s. 6d. 
Wituiam Biackwoop, and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Misceljaneous Poems. 








is day is published, . price 6d. 
FROM * BLACKWOOD, y 
Containing 
THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
COLLEGE THEATRICALS. 
A Number is published on the Ist of each Month, 
price 64, 
Witu1m Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day, the Second Edition, revised, of the Third 
and Fourth Volumes, 28s, 

I ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 

Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James AnrHhoxny Frovpr. 
*,* These volumes complete 
HE SNRY VIII. 
Lately published, the First and Second Volumes, 26s. 
London: Joan W. P ARKER and Sox, West § Su and, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS for SEPTEMBER. 


T \ALES 





THE REIGN OF 


I. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of the 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs. GaskELL. 

Complete in One Handsome Volume, post 8vo. with 
Portrait and View of Haworth Parsonage, price 
7s. 6d. cloth, 

(27th September.) 


u. 
MR. RUSKIN, 

The Second Edition of 
THE STONES OF VENICE, 
“ THE FOUNDATIONS,” 

By Joun Ruskry, M.A. 
Author of “ Modern Painters,” ** Seven Lamps of Ar- 

chitecture,” “* Elements of Drawing,” Xc. 
21 Plates, and numerous Wood-cuts. Royal 8vo. 
cloth gilt top, price 2/. 2s, 
(2d September.) 


ut. 

The late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON 
LITERARY AND SOCIAL TOPICS. 
By the late Rev. F. W. Ronerrson, M.A. Author of 
* Sermons preached at Trinity C hapel, Brighton.’ 
Post 8vo. 

(29th September.) 
IV. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
PAUL FERROLL, a Tale. 
By the Author of ‘* IX Poems by V.” 
Post Svo. price 2s. cloth, uniform with New Editions 
of ‘* Jane Eyre,” “* Shirle y,” &e. 
(27th Sopte mber. 
Vv. 


Vol I. 


NEW NOVEL. 
EVA DESMOND; or Mutation. 
In three Volumes. 
(3d — ) 


GUN (NERY IN 1858 ; 
being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and petition Arms. 
By Wicuiam Greener, Author of * The Gun.” 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price 14s. cloth. 
(15th September.) 
vu. 


NEW NOVEL. 

MY LADY; a Tale of Modern Life. 
In Two Volumes. 
(28th September.) 


vill. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOLBOYS., 

By the Author of ft wen a Fire,” “ Willie's 
Square l6mo. 4 Ilustrati ations in Oil Colours, 
price 3s. clot 


UNICA: a Story foe Sundays. 

By the Author of ** Old Gingerbread,” &ec. 
Square l6mo, 4 Illustrations, price 3s, cloth. 
RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 
With Illustrations. By the Author of ‘The Servant’s 
Home,” Xe. 

Square cloth, price Is, 6¢. 

(27th September.) 

Ix. 

HOMELY BALL ADS FOR THE 
WORKING MAN’S FIRESIDE. 

By M. A. Sewer. 

Third Thousand. Post vo. price Is. cloth, 
(20th September.) 

London ; Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





TEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 


Price 2s. 
STEREOGRAPHS. for ae sf 
1. Lichfield Cathedral. a 
2. The Salmon Pool, Devil’s Glen, Co. Wicklow, 
3. Interior of the Museum of Practi al 
Jermyn Street. - Geology, 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
Serremper, 1858. No. DXV. Price 35, 62. 
CONTENTS : 
Cherbourg—The Spectacle, 
What will he do with it? 
—Part XV 
Respiration and Suffocation. 
The Light on the Hearth.—Part I, 
A Parochial Epic. 
John Company’s Farewell to John Bull, 
The Commons at Cherbourg. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Soxs, 1 Edinburgh & London, 


re ASER’S MAGAZINE, for Szprey. 
BER 1858, price 2s. 6d, ConTatns: 

Concerning Work and Play. | Shipwrecks, Waifs, and 

Sketches from Egypt. —The | Strays. 
Dahabiah. Th ~ Lawful Regiment of 

Hanworth. Women. 

—x. The Oude Proclamation and 

An English Scholar in Greece the Proprietors of the 

Cormorants. 

Catarina in Venice. 
ding Part. 

Chalk Stream Studies. Bya tory.” 
Minute Philosopher 
_London: Joun W. 





By Pisistratus Caxton, 


Chapters VIII. 


and 

Conclu- The ™ Edinburgh Review" 
and Mr. Frowde’s “ His. 

By J. A. Froude, 


Pi ARKER and Son, West Strand, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Hakarison Arnswortn, Esq. 
Contents for Serremper. No. CCCCLIIL, 
The Peninsular War, as Viewed by a French 
Statesman, 
Photographs of New York. 
Agues Waterlow. By the Author of * ** Ashley.” 
Cousin’s Key to the “ Grand Cyrus.” History of 
the French Academy. By Sir Nathaniel. 
The Presidency of Louis Napoleon. 
Hans Ernst Mitterkamp: an Autobiography. 
Massey's History of England. 
Evalla. By W. Be ilby Bateman, 
The Thunder Gust. 
— s Journey to Timbuktu and the Central 
iger. 
CrapMAN and Tarn, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Bookse sile rs and Newsmen, 


PExtE EY’S MISCELLANY. 
“ie 2s. 6d. 


Conrents for SerremBer. 
The Earls of Kildare. 
A Month in the South of Spain. 
The Rock. By the Author of ** Moat Grange.” 
Ferrari's Guelfs and Ghibelins. By Monkshood. 
The Guardsman in Const: aera 
Napoleon Ballads.—No. VIII. The Visit to the 
Military Hospital, By Walter Thornbury. 
Down the Nile, 
Case and Conduct of eee College, Dublin. 
Twice Avenged. Part 
** Lords and Ladies.” by W. Charles Kent. 
Byways of the Biack Forest. 
Faint ffeart never won Fair Lady. By Dudle 
Costello. Chaps. XXXI. XXXII. and XXXIIT. 
London: Ricnaxp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


PHOTOGR: pV Its E +4 ) * TIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL UE. 
HE ROY AL PICT URES ENGRAVED 
in the ART-JOURNAL for Sepremper, price 
2s. 6d. are Vi an Dyck’s ** Mz arriage of St. Catherine,” 
and Rubens’s “ Farm at Lacken, The Engraving 
from Sculpture is from M‘Dowell’s Statue of the late 
Lord Fitzgibbon. 

Among the literary contributions are the following— 
“The Snecessors of Titian”; ‘ Photography: its 
Educational and Practical Value, ” by Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S.; “ The New Pictures in the National Gal- 
lery ’; ** British Artists: No. 38—H. Le Jeune,” illus- 
trated’; “Tombs of English Artists, No, 8—R. Cos- 
way,” by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. ‘illustrated; ‘‘ Ob- 
jects of Decorative Art in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum,” illustrated; ‘* Biography of A. Anderson, 
M.D.” illustrated ; ** The Book of the Thames,” Part 
XXI. by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Mall, illustrated; “‘ The 
Antwerp Bourse,” illustrated, &e. 

Vinrve and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, London; and all 
? __Bookse lle rs. 


, Price 74. ned ayd 
(CHAMBERS "Ss JOURNAL 


of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ARTs. 





No. CCLXI. 





Part LVI.—Avovust 1858. 
CONTENTS: 
Page 

Feathered Minnesingers 81 

Half an Hour with a 
Man 


Page 
Literary Ghouls: a Pro- 
test from the other 





Mgntins BS WOME <6205..00008e0000 13 
Pepsin. . 87| The Man of Two Sha- 
A Wife” dows... -- U7 
ment .. 88} The Hair Ha . 





Cagliari. 
tustebwandee 81} Living in Rarracks 124 

The eeasany Half-Holi- | The Ancient Reservoirs 
6 


—— oJ 





day and Friday Pay pe! BOOB. occvccccccsce 12 

TOMES ccccccccsccccees | Poetry and Miscellanea, 128 
The Scotchman in Ire }A Me dical Man's Experi- 

BOE . cn cccccccccccece OB]  CREND ve ccicccccccccvee 129 
Poetry and Miscellanca.. 96} Schooling in India...... 131 
Latter-Day Coachmen .. 97 | Buried Alive............ 134 
Socialism in Great Bri- The Cumberland States- 

GER ccsscosccccevccess 99 TAR ccccccccccnsccocce 137 
Our New Organist ...... lol | A Working Opera,...... 139 
The Bass Rock and its | A Hint to Wealthy Olid 

Tenants, .....cscccsees 107 | Persons ........eeeeees lal 
My First Play .......... 109| The Month: Science and 
Home Travel .....+-.++ ill | APtS wccccccrcvcccccoce 42 


Poem—Oasis. ......... . lz | My Possessions........++ 14t 
W. and KR, Cuamprers, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 








London: Printed by Josern CLavron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Crar- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Strect,in the Precinet of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josrrn Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinc* 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Sarunvar, 28th Acovusr 1858 
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